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CROW NEST. 


In the neighborhoed of Undercliff, from which the 
present view is taken, this beaut*ful mountain is beheld 
to the greatest advantage. 
sweep the waters of the Hudson, while far as the 


eve can wander, stretches the blue line of the Catskills. | 


it rises Mount Independence, crowned with the ruins | 
of Fort Putnam, while on every hand some delightful ; 
object of the picturesque and beautiful greets the sight 
of the traveller. 
ations do the surrounding objects create in the heart of 
every American, objects on which the foot has trodden 


What a myriad of hallowed associ- 


and the eye has rested, of those illustrious men who 
risked their lives in the cause of their country’s inde- | 
pendence. On these very plains has the Father of our 
freedom gazed, and planned the extrication of his na- 





tive land from the fetters of oppression. Here, too, 


have the self-proffered friends of liberty, Lafayette and 
Kosciusko, wandered, and here, also, have the plans 
of treason been meditated upon by the villain, Arnold, | 
for West Point, the key of the Hudson, as it is cor-| 
rectly designated, was then the grand object on which | 
the British had placed their hearts, and in which, had | 
they succeeded, would, perhaps, for ever have sealed | 
the subjugation of America, but an all gracious Provi- | 
dence, in whose hand are weighed the destinies of | 
nations in his plenitude of mercy, saw fit to blast the | 
plans of villany, and preserve our country from the | 
foe. Independent of these thrilling associations, in a 
poetical quality it is also curious and interesting, as | 
being the scene in which Drake’s beautiful poem of | 
“The Culprit Fay” is laid, and certainly a more fit- | 
ting haunt for the genii of fancy, is not to be found | 
in the realms of creation. Who that has gazed upon | 
it in the silent hour of night, under the star gemmed 
canopy as we have done— 


: ‘* When the moon 
Like to a silver bow new bent in heaven” 


Around its shaggy base} 


again quoting from the poem once more. 


The stars are on the moving stream, 
And fling, as its ripples gently flow, 

A burnished length of wavy beam, 

In an eel-like spiral line below ; 

} The winds are whist, and the ow! is still, 
The bat in the shelvy rock is hid, 

And nought is heard on the lonely hill, 

But the cricket’s chirp, and the answer shrill, 
Of the gauze wing’d katy-did. 

And the plaint of the wailing whip-poor-will, 


—_—. 


To the south lies West Point, and immediately above | Who moans unseen, and ceaseless sings, 


Ever a note of wail and wo, 
*Till morning spreads her rosy wings, 

And earth and sky in her giances glow. 
’Tis the hour of fairy ban and spell, 
The wood tick has kept the minutes well; 
He has counted them all with click and stroke, 
Deep in the heart of the mountain oak, 
And he has awakened the sentry elve, 

Who sleeps with him in the haunted tree, 
To bid him ring the hour of twelve, 

And call the fays to their revelry. 
Twelve small strokes on his tinkling bell— 
(Twas made of the white snail's pearly shell :) 
Midnight comes, and all is well! 
‘ Hither, hither, wing your way, 
*Tis the dawn of the fairy day.’ 
They come from the beds of lichen green, 
They creep from the mullen’s velvet screen ; 
Some on the backs of beetles fly, 
From the silver tops of moon-touch’'d trees, 
Where they swung in their cobweb hammocks high, 
And rocked about in the evening breeze ; 
Some from the hum-bird’s downy nest, 

They had driven him out by elfin power, 
And pillowed on plumes of his rainbow breast, 
Had slumbered there ’till the charmed hour 

Some had lain in a scoop of the rock, 
With glittering ising-stars inlaid, 

And some had opened the four-o’clock, 
And stolen within its purple shade ; 

And now they throng the moonlight glade, 
Abeve—below—on every side, 

Their little minim forms arrayed, 
In the tricksy pomp of fairy pride.” 


Such is the opening of perhaps the most poetical poem 
of America—imagery, metaphor, and simile, are to re- 
pletion, throughout the whole of it, recalling to our mind 
the fertile and fanciful genius of the Ettrick Shepherd. 
Indeed, it is a fitting compeer to Kelmeny of the Scottish 
bard, while it conveys to the reader a most valuable de- 
We cannot refrain from 


It is the de- 


scription of American scenery. 


| scription of the Sylphid Queen in slumber in her palace. 


“ But oh! how fair the shape that lay 








casts its mellow radiance on the landscape—when the 
breathing world is bound in repose, and Peace weaves | 
her spell of silence over all, but must at once acknowl- 
edge the exquisite description of the lamented poet— 


“ Tis the middle watch of a summer’s night ; 

The earth is dark, but the heavens are bright; 
Nought is seen in the vault on high, 

But the moon and the stars and the cloudless sky, 
And the flood which rolls its milky hue— 

A river of light oa the welkin blue. 


Beneath a rainbow bending bright, 
She seemed to the entranced Fay 
The loveliest of the forms of light; 
Her mantle was the purple, rolled 
At twilight in the west afar ; 
’T was tied with threads of dawning gold, 
And buttoned with a sparkling star. 
Her face was like the lily roon, 
That veils the vestal planet's hue, 
Her eyes two beamlets from the moon, 
Set floating in the welkin blue ; 
Her hair is like the sunny beam, 
And the diamond gems which round it gleam, 
Are the pure drops of dewy even, 





The moon looks down on old Crow -nest, 
She mellows the shade on his shaggy breast, 
And seems his huge gray form to throw, 
In a silver cone on the waves below ; 

His sides are broken by spots of shade, | 
By the walnut boughs and the cedar made, 
And through their clustering branches dark, | 
Glimmers and dies the firefly’s spark, | 
Like Starry twinkles that momently break 
Through the rifts of the gathering tempest’s rack. ! 


19 





That ne’er have left their native heaven.” 


Beyond this inimitable and graphic description, all 


| other illustration is useless, so we must content our- 


selves with briefly recommending a trip to this de- 

lightful scene, as one that will amply repay the visitor 

in all that is rich in the picturesque and beautiful. 
R. HK. 
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Original. | greatly to perfect his toils, is not more regular in his 
THE GOOD FARMER.* | rising and his setting. He knows no fluctuations of 


resolve—his duties are designated from week to week, 





ate \ 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE YEMASSEF,’ ‘THE KINSMAN,’ || and month to month, and season to season; full of 
‘GUY RIVERS,’ ETC. |! 

a wae {| ‘ 5 

| as any one of the thousand operations in the natural 
world, of which he hourly avails himself. By this 


stability he establishes the first just proof of his superior 


variety, but always the same, and going on as certainly 


Tur Earth is ours as a sacred trust, and we must put | 


it to good interest. It is to go through the hands of our | 


, ap : , | 
ons our sons’ sons—it is to be their patrimony, and ‘ ; : 
cons, and our sont’ sone—it is to be their patri 7?" | moral strength. The caprices of intellect are always to 


: i ia - Cia ‘einally | ; 
is to provide the portions of our daughter Originally be regarded as conclusive proofs of an inferior moral 


yielded to man as a garden, shall we return it to the Giver /nature. For, in the language of Samson, the wrestler, 
as a wilderness? Not if we feel the solemnity of our | “ What is strength witheut a doable chase 
trusts—not if we are true to ourselves and faithful to our || Of wisdom—vast, unwieldly, burdensome ; 

| Proudly secure, yet liable to fall, 
children. The Good Farmer will shrink from none of | By weakest subtieties ?” 
his obligations, but, in their cheerful acknowledgment, | The Good Farmer knows that he can only be successful 
he will bring back the golden ages of the world! He |! by a constant, patient, undeviating adherence to his 
will address himself to his labors with a zeal which will | daily duties. Nor, pursuing them with patience, will he 
prove him equally sensible to his duties and his fortunes. || ever find them wearisome. There is nothing in nature 
He, above all men, will be soonest likely to learn obe- less monotonous than the aspect of the progressing sea- 
dience to that stern religious truth, which teaches, that i sons, and the changing, and all lovely, aspects which 
it is only by treading always in the path of duty, that || they, in turn, effect upon the earth. From the world of 
we can promote our substantial interests. I have forensic strife—from the cup of social scandal—from the 
depicted, in my mind’s eye, the noble character of a \| loud laugh of the lively coterie—from the toils of the city 
perfect agriculturist—perfect, I mean, within the limits | and the camp—all men, turn, at length, for relief and 
of our human capacity for perfection. I assume him restoration, to the unsophisticated face of nature, and 
to be taught in his art from the earliest moment of his 1 find solace and refreshment; and he who contemplates 
boyish performances. His eyes have first opened upon her daily, discovers even in her seeming uniformities, 
the fields of green in Summer, and have seen their | and pure and placid transitions, the progress of a change, 
maturing progress to the golden fruition of the Harvest. || 4, constant as that of the magician’s glass, and far more 
His earliest tasks have been to follow the husbandman, wonderful than any in Aeshion story. 
and to imitate, within his strength, the toils that he |} The Good Farmer stands in the sight of God, ina 
beholds. The exactions of a judicious parent subject || three-fold aspect. As a subject of his power and his 
him to the daily duties which belong to his lot in life, | bounty—dependent upon his indulgence, and commanded 
and to the profession which he is required to pursue. by his laws—as the citizens of a community, variously 
Taught thus, by early habit and education, to subdue || composed, but of creatures having alike nature with 
his duties to the narrow limits in which his lot has been himself, governed by like necessities and supplied by 
east, the approach of manhood is marked by no violent || };,¢ weaknesses—and asa an individual man, having 
transitions of his moral nature. The appetite which duty to himself not inferior to any of the rest, and, under 
craves for change and various excitement, has no longer '| the guidance of just laws of reflection, happily harmoni- 


a power over his performances; and he passes into his || zing with all their requisitions. In his first relation, the 


new condition of superior trust and duty, with no other | Good Farmer will seek to know, and endeavor to per 
feeling than one of an increased human responsibility. || form, all the obligations of religion. The first of these 
The course of tuition to which he has been subjected, \ is labor, that being the first law ever delivered by the 
admirably subdues the presumption which is but too I Deity to expatriated man. He will know, that, without 
much the characteristic of all inexperienced intellect. |! industry, all his prayers and painstaking, all his gifts 1 
He has learned to obey, as the grand initial lesson in | the church, and all his forbearances to his fellow, vill 
the task of governing. He beholds around him the few | still leave incomplete those performances which the 


paternal acres which bound his fortunes, and which, he | piyine decree has pronounced to be essential. He will 


wisely resolves, shall bound his appetites also. Com- | ayoid all immoral contact and drive evil passions from 
manded to toil, by the direct decree of God, and equally || his thoughts. For these, indeed, there will be little o 
by the obvious moral and physical advantages which || no room in the heart of one who prosecutes his daily 
result from daily labor, he addresses himself to this || duties with energy and zeal. Such a man seldom 
necessity with a smiling countenance, a manly energy, } departs from his estate, and only in compliance with the 
a cheerful heart, and a steady resolution. His neighbor } requisitions of society and the laws. No foreign attra 
salutes him with tidings of great gain in the cities by | tions can beguile him from those fields, which, throug? 
trade and speculation—of fortunes made in the twinkling | long cv:.tivation, he at length learns to regard with some 
of an eye, and by the mere motion of lips or finger—but ! thing of the same affection which he feels for the chi! 
he remains unseduced. The sun, which contributes so || dren of his loins. In truth, the children of his thought 
and hopes, and labors, are every where around him. 
*From an agricultural oration, delivered November last, |/ The old walks grow natural to his footsteps—the old 


before the Barnwell Agricultural Society of South Carolina, and || “ae ‘ 
never yet published, . ’ * trees wear the faces of familiar friends. He loves ” 
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linger as he traverses the daily paths; to rest beside the 

fountain, or beneath the tree, and surrender himself to | 
It is in this way that the choice | 
It is i 
by this sort of contemplation that his soul feels the force | 


peaceful meditations. 
humanities grow up and gather about his heart. 


of that Divine benediction which is written on the wide | 
face of universal nature ; ‘‘ peace on earth, and good will | 
to all men!’’ and higher musings than these arouse him 
to loftier if not to lovelier desires. The growth of the 
tender plant, the tiny shaft of grass, or the pale blue } 
flower of the spring time, awakens him to thoughts | 
and fancies, which, if they were less vague and myste- | 
rious, would be less true to the cravings of his immortal 

spirit. The progress of the infant plant and flower car- | 
ries him away from themselves to their mighty original, 

and his mind wanders among mysterious apprehensions 

of those yet more wondrous mysteries, the Future and the | 
Eternal! These musings naturally arise to the thoughts 
of one who contemplates, Jong and earnestly, the fluctu- | 
ations of the seasons—the beautiful forms of birth, and 


’ 


the scarcely less beautiful aspect of decay, in the vegeta- 


ble nature. It is surely no less wonderful than beautiful IE 
to behold the first shoot, the small green spear of the |, 
infant plant, as it pierces, in April, the cold and heavy || 
clod, which vainly strives to bar its progress into life | 
and light. The Good Farmer, is, in some sort, the || 
creator of that plant; and this conviction is well calcu- 


To bea 


something of a 


lated to fill his mind with religious musings. 


Good Farmer, he must, indeed, be 


religious man. If he has properly attended to his daily 
concerns, he must have acquired a habit of contempla- 
tion which suffers nothing in the visible world to escape | 
his sight, and subjects all that he sees to the action of an 

equally vigilant thought. The most silent and unobtrv- | 
sive changes of the season, command his attention and 


. , i 
He beholds, with serious eye, |, 


awaken his solicitude. 
when the forest, casting its green mantle, wraps itself in | 
robes of the still gorgeous but melancholy autumn. The 
sombre tone of the wintry heavens deepen the shadow | 
upon his countenance, as, in the progress of the year to | 
its close, he is reminded of the shortness of life and its || 
melancholy termination: nor is the change in his reflec- 
ions unnatural and unbecoming, when, with the opening | | 


of another spring, he glows in sympathetic rejoicing with | 


that sun, whom he now behok’ -omparisoned like a || 
bridegroom, and preparing to run his fresh career of | 
strength and youth and loveliness. The slightest changes | 
inthe woods, or upon the fields, awaken his intelligence || 
and invigorate his industry; and like the sailor, to whom | 
loneliness of life teaches a habit of contemplating the | 
minutest aspect of the uncertain world in which he | 
wanders, he learns to study the face of the heavens, and 


the language of the winds, and to trace, in the motion 
of clouds, and the pale but lovely light of different and || 
distant stars, that knowledge, imperfect but still of use, 
which warns him of the approach of foul, and counsels || 
him to take adv. antage of favorable weather. The repre- | 
fentative of God on earth—the especial agent of his | 
Will—selected from all other animals to receive his laws, 
and carry out to their fit completion, his divine purposes 
on earth—can it be doubted that the elements are com- 


|down to infamy and ruin. 


,morning and lies down among the last at night. 


Time never hangs wearily upon his hands. 


FARMER. 


ee a 


missioned in his service, even as the beast whom he 
subjects by his arts, and the savage whom he overcomes 
by his valor? 

In the economy of his plantation the Good Farmer 
insists upon obedience. The responsibility’ is his, and 
the authority is necessarily his also. This, he promptly 


enforces, without faltering and without delay; and in 


|| this way, and by this only, can he avoid the humiliating 


necessity and pain of punishment. He regards his ser- 
vants as so many children, entrusted to his guardian 
management, whom he is to subdue to obedience, and 
instruct in the regular toils of industry. He compels 
their labor in moderation, and rejoices to increase their 
comforts, and to behold their growing improvement. 


Upon this depends equally their happiness and his own. 


| His example is such as must contribute daily to raise 


their respect for his authority, and increase their attach- 


ment to his person. He is, himself, industrious, 
methodical in all his proceedings, and inflexibly tem- 
perate. Just in his dealings with all men, he exhibits 


to all an example of justice which must be felt, and will 
inevitably be followed in time by all in his neighborhood. 
The seeds of good are never entirely lost—the germ is 
indestructible—though they ripen slowly, and perhaps, 
only in the shade. He incurs no debt which may bo 


| avoided, and is thus secure from those harrassing cares, 


and wretched annoyances, which so certainly pursue the 


| debtor—drive him from his labors, subject him to all 


sorts of shifts and subterfuges, and, finally, hunt him 
He rises among the first at 
Ho 
finds sufficient employment for all the intervening ours. 
He has no 


yawning exercises. He knows nothing of that cowardly 


|| temper which skulks from the sight of the industrious, 


and shrinks from the manly toils which the moral citizen 
delights to grapple. He suffers none of those gnawing 
miseries which dog the steps of the profligate and idle. 


He 


springs from his couch with the cheerfulness of the bird, 


His slumbers are instantaneous and _ refreshing. 


that darts upward to Heaven with the first blush of 
sunlight, and bathes its enthusiastic wings in the soft 
blaze of its dawning splendor. His habits of dress and 
His carriage and manners 
His mind 
is prompt and lively, while the regularity of his exercises 


He 


loves amusements for their own sake, and for the vast 


|diet are uniformly simple. 
are direct but gentle, frank but unobtrusive, 
renders his body healthful and his spirits elastic. 


moral good which their employment engenders—but hia 
amusements, like those of the ancient Greeks, are suc 

as interfere with no duties, produce no physical evils, 
and tend either to the exercise of manliness, skill, or 
ingenuity. He does not, because he is a laboring man, 
| fanc y that books are no part of his business. - He knows 
|| better. He knows that they are essential to his duties. 
He knows that knowledge is virtue and power—that 
ignorance is beastliness and shame, and that books con- 


tain those lessons of wisdom and experience—scarcely 


|| desirable from any other source within the seventy years 


of human struggle on earth—which, if rightly studied, 
will enable him to increase, equally, his virtues, his worth, 
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his knowledge and his interests. He knows, besides, 


that, in our country, and — state of the world, 
there is no excuse for ign . The means of know- 
ledge are comparatively easy of attainment, and if there | 
be difficulties, the love of knowledge will find it easy to 
overcome them all, even were they twice as great, as 
numerous and strong. Ignorance is, prima facie, evi- 
dence, of a slothful temper, a mind disposed to low 





indulgences, and a moral sense that will not often | 
scruple, if temptation be obvious and the prospect of 


impunity strong. For his children, in particular, the | 


THE GOOD FARMER. 





—————————————————— 3 


| We have very few really good farmers. 
| universal and blessing mother, has heretofore left us 


Nature, the 


| little to prepare. But we have tasked her indulgence 
| too far, and the necessities of our condition, under the 
| wasteful manner of our cultivation, and the increasing 
numbers of our population, are forcing upon us, provi- 


dently, the tastes of superior labor, industry, and inge- 





nuity. It is becoming more and more necessary, with 
|the progress of each day’s experience, to make our 
toils more general, to make our tillage more thorough, 


] . . . 
| more analytical, and, in consequence, more intellectual. 


Good Farmer will carefully provide all the means of || The business of a Good Farmer is not that of the hod- 


education. Not those vicious helps in. the shape of 
juvenile keys, guide books, vocabularies, etc., intended to 
make the road to knowledge a royal one, which is the 
pernicious sin of book-making in the present age—but 


those humble and much neglected books of the olden 





man. He must think as well as plough. He must carry 
into the cultivation of his fields a spirit of inquiry and a 
habit of research, such as necessity has already forced 
into nearly every other department of human occupation. 


The topics of inquiry and discovery are not less numerous 


time, which first showed the way to the oe in Agriculture than in Commerce, Mechanics, Manufac- 


furnished him with a helping hand ‘till he could step | 
fairly, and then left him to rough out the rest, by dint of | 


The 


Good Farmer feels the importance of knowledge for his 


his own diligence and unremitting perseverance. 


children, to be far greater now than it was in his boy- 
hood, for the world every where around him is growing 
wiser and stronger, and the child who grows up in igno- 
rance to day, will fall an easy prey to the sharper, whose 
activity necessarily keeps pace in every country with the 
Besides, there are among 
It is the 
virtue of democratic institutions to lift the humble into 


activity of the national mind. 


us, more honorable reasons for his education. 


hope—to elevate the worthy—to subdue the arrogant— 
to stimulate and force modest merit into performance 
and noble purpose. The honors of the country are tree 
to the poorest son of the soil. The only distinctions 
which they require are those of virtue and intelligence. 


Such, at least, is the theory, and such will be the work- 


ing of that theory, whenever education shall so far lift | 


the laboring and the poor, as to make them superior to 
the glazing artifices of smooth demagogues and lying 
prophets. Shall he, who has the largest interest in the 
soil, its honors and responsibilities—shall he be the last 
to bring forward his sons in their contemplation ? Shall 
they alone be excluded, by his indifference, from the 
high dignities and proud trusts to which the institutions 
of their country invite?) Will he, who has so large an 
interest in their pride, their glory and their future hap- 
piness—cut them off from the honorable toils of that 
competition, which may confer upon the family name a 
lasting reputation, transmitting it to future generations 
ia fortunate connection with that of the Franklins, the 
Pinckneys, the Hamiltons, and the many illustrious 
beside of that glorious catalogue, whose titles to immor- 
tality, are contained in the same charter which established 
the liberties of the country?) He would be a most unna- 
tural father who could consider this misfortune, and 
recognize it as the sure result of his own wilfulness or 
indifference. 

In the cultivation of his fields, the Good Farmer, in 
our country, is not often to be found. 
of God has been so heedful of the wants of man, that the 
creature has grown heedless and improvident for himself, 


The providence | 


tures, and those nobler arts, which refine the manners, 
| elevate the mind, and subdue the heart to love, forbear- 
| ance, and that rational temper, which makes us delig 

in seeking, and rejoice in finding, all the thousand con- 


cealed forms of beauty which God has every where 





scattered around us, in waiting for our search. The 
| Good Farmer will seck for these. He will cultivate 
| with care the lovely objects of his own land—he will 
\| require from the hands of Commerce the gifts, the 
fruits, the flowers of other countries. He is, however, 
first supposed to inquire what the genius of the place in 

which he lives demands. What will best grow under 
the climate and in the soil which he designs for tillage. 


He clears the sufficient quantity of land, estimated with 





due reference to the labor he resolves to bestow upon it 
—and, at the outset, as he designs to preserve his woods 
from waste, he proceeds, by the only agent through 
which he can hope to accomplish this object, to make 
manure as an essential part of his annual crop. This is 
|! the grand essential which, until lately, has been grossly 
For this object, he pre- 
serves the brush, the stubble, the leaves, and all that 





disregarded in our country.* 


easily destructible matter which his more profligate 
neighbor consumes. There is very little mystery in the 
preparation of manure. An observing mind will soon 
All matter which goes rapidly 
How beautifully 


|| does nature, herself, suggest the adoption of this econo 


adopt the best method. 





|| to decay, is proper for this purpose. 


| my, when she every where provides, contiguous to the 
soil, the substance, whether of marie, clay, lime, of 





leaves, which is to maintain its fecundity and preserve 
| it from decay. There is not an element of prosperity, 


| in the whole history of the earth’s cultivation, which he 


may not gather from a close analysis of the land which 
he tills—and labor, regular but in moderation, will pre 
duce the necessary exercise of thought and scrutiny, 
which leads inevitably and equally to his own, and the 
improvement of his soil. He very soon perceives and 
venerates that provision of maternal Nature that caus¢* 
the tree to cast its leaf on the approach of winter, th! 





*It must be remembered by the reader, that thie addres 
though applicable to the general history of agriculture in of 
country, was yet particularly intended for a Southern audiwnct- 
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THE 


the earth may be warmly clad and protected from its 


biting frosts, while its own saps descend for shelter, at || 


As 


the leaf rots, the soil receives the benefit of this primi- 


the same period, into the same venerable santuary. 


tive manure, 


influence of that warmer season when its duties of || 


regeneration are required to begin. 
and regular provision before his eyes, the Good Farmer | 
readily sees where he may find the substance which will 
always resuscitate his fields. Once in possession of 
the allotted number of open acres, he preserves his 
forest from those two merciless assailants, so commonly 
and mprovidently employed among us, the axe and the 


torch. He lays bare no new fields but renovates the i 
old by a resort to the natural comfort of those woods 
which he thus protects. The mighty trees which, with || 
ignorant and savage profligacy, we daily overthrow, he || 


regards as sacred objects. It is with something of a 


pang that he sometimes feels the necessity of laying the || 
axe to their roots. In preserving them, he does more 1 
than simply acknowledge a reverence for majesty, and || 
years, and beauty. Their preservation involves a great 

physical good. They are so many natural barriers against I 
mal ‘aria, and stand between his children and that host ! 
of diseases, various and fatal, which are almost certain || 


to follow all new clearings. Nay, more, he selects the 
forest trees and transfers them at convenient periods of 
leisure to his open grounds, increasing the beauty of the 
one, and securing the posterity of the other To pro- | 
mote the loveliness and grace of all objects which meet 
his eye, is—if he be a father, and would desire that his 
children should grow up in a proper taste for the harmo- 
nious, the beautiful and the gentle, as much the duty of 
the Farmer, as itis of the Poet and the Painter. There is 
a moral grace which the mind as decidedly derives from 
the contemplation of innocent and lovely objects, as in || 
the daily study of abstractions which have this purpose 
for their end. Then, as his taste ripens and his judg- || 
ment expands, smooth green lawns appear upon his land- 
scape; the trees are grouped in patriarchal families | 
about his habitation; his avenues conduct the eye || 
through lovely vistas, into favorite haunts of solitude || 
and beauty, while his fields, green and golden, lift their 
ciusters and sheaves of premise, in profuse tribute to the || 
indulgent Heavens which have smiled upon their increase. || 


The Good Farmer may easily realize all these blessings | 


and create all these beauties. These make the Golden | 


) Age—these restore the prosperity of his race. Worlds | 


ti 


t moral discovery, volumes of latent good, benefits that 


) “ess equally the one explorer who seeks, and the fortu- || 


5 


only by 


s the few 


( 


hate many who find, lie beneath the surface, to be secured i 
a fervent adoption, and the patient practice, of | 
natural laws which I have here laid down. The | 
picture might be enlarged; the canvas might receive a 
thousand new tints and aspects, all tributary to the pre- | 
jailing sentiment which makes it beautiful, and leaves | 
- pure. But the imagination of each must fill up the | 

utlines for himself, and if thought co-operate with the | 

~esire, and the love of truth be a consideration, then will 
he performance be easy. Truth lies within our hearts 


nd beneath our feet, even as the forms of beauty lie | 
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, couched among the st 


and is thus prepared for the stimulating | 


With this certain || 


bidding. 








and simply waiting 
If we 


true of all the forms of 





for the ethereal finge eative artist. 
seek we shall find. 
human labor; but, that which is devoted to the cultiva- 
tion of the earth, into which we must all be resolved, is 
sure, if properly pursued, of greater discoveries. Love, 
Charity, Peace, Religion, and numberless saints beside, 
work with the Good Farmer, and lovely beyond compare 
is the sweet progeny which spring from their co-opera- 
tion. Only suffer them to see that you desire their help, 
and, oh! how happy will they be to descend at your 
w. 


Original. 


CHARADE. 


BY THE REV. J. H. CLINCH. 


1. 


Upon the coast of sunny Spain, 
In Biscay’s stormy bay, 

A peaceful hamlet, neat the main, 
Sleeps in the morning ray, 

And from its doors a swarthy train, 
Wend slow their downward way, 

To where upon the shining sand, 


Their boats, secure from danger, stand. 
II. 


And soon with ready hands, they guide 
Their light skiffs to the sea, 

Where gaily on the waves they ride, 
Like sea-birds wheeling free, 

While the strong rowers side by side, 
Keep stroke right merrily ; 

For on those waves their strength was nursed, 


They brave them now to make my first. 
Ill. 


But ere they left the sandy shore, 
Or took their seats on board— 
Ere any hand had grasped an oar, 
Or loosed the fastening cord, 
Each from his home a second bore, 
Where safely it was stored, 
And there, within each boat it lay, 
Ready to use when far away. 
IV. 
And when the daily toil was o’er, 
Home speeds each laden bark, 
And from the rustic cottage door, 
Their course the maidens mark, 
And with light song they seek the shore, 
To hail the crews :—and hark ! 
While waiting on the level mole, 
How gaily, sweetly sounds iny whole ! 


Boston, Masi. 
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his knowledge and his interests. He knows, besides, 
that, in our country, and in the nt state of the world, 
there is no excuse for ae. The means of know- 
ledge are comparatively easy of attainment, and if there 
be difficulties, the love of knowledge will find it easy to 
overcome them all, even were they twice as great, as 
numerous and strong. Ignorance is, prima facie, evi- 
dence, of a slothful temper, a mind disposed to low 
indulgences, and a moral sense that will not often 
scruple, if temptation be obvious and the prospect of 
impunity strong. For his children, in particular, the 
Good Farmer will carefully provide all the means of 
education. Not those vicious helps in. the shape of 
juvenile keys, guide books, vocabularies, etc., intended to 
make the road to knowledge a royal one, which is the 
pernicious sin of book-making in the present age—but 
those humble and much neglected books of the olden 
time, which first showed the way to the beginner, 
furnished him with a helping hand 'till he could step 
fairly, and then left him to rough out the rest, by dint of 


The 


Good Farmer feels the importance of knowledge for his 


his own diligence and unremitting perseverance. 


children, to be far greater now than it was in his boy- 
hood, for the world every where around him is growing 
wiser and stronger, and the child who grows up in igno- 
rance to day, will fall an easy prey to the sharper, whose 
activity necessarily keeps pace in every country with the 
Sesides, there are among 
It is the 
virtue of democratic institutions to lift the humble into 


activity of the national mind. 
us, more honorable reasons for his education. 


hope—to elevate the worthy—to subdue the arrogant— 
to stimulate and force modest merit into performance 
The honors of the country are free 
The only distinctions 


and noble purpose. 
to the poorest son of the soil. 
which they require are those of virtue and intelligence. 
Such, at least, is the theory, and such will be the work- 
ing of that theory, whenever education shall so far lift 
the laboring and the poor, as to make them superior to 
the glazing artifices of smooth demagogues and lying 
prophets. Shall he, who has the largest interest in the 
soil, its honors and responsibilities—shall he be the last 
to bring furward his sons in their contemplation? Shall 
they alone be excluded, by his indifference, from the 
high dignities and proud trusts to which the institutions 
of their country invite? Will he, who has so large an 
interest in their pride, their glory and their future hap- 
piness—cut them off from the honorable toils of that 
competition, which may confer upon the family name a 
lasting reputation, transmitting it to future generations 
in fortunate connection with that of the Franklins, the 
Pinckneys, the Hamiltons, and the many illustrious 
beside of that glorious catalogue, whose titles to immor- 
tality, are contained in the same charter which established 
the liberties of the country? He would be a most unna- 
tural father who could consider this misfortune, and 
recognize it as the sure result of his own wilfulness or 
indifference. 

In the cultivation of his fields, the Good Farmer, in 
our country, is not often to be found. The providence 
of God has been so heedful of the wants of man, that the 
creature has grown heedless and improvident for himself. 


| 


! 
! 


| We have very few really good farmers. Nature, the 
| universal and blessing mother, has heretofore left us 

little to prepare. But we have tasked her indulgenco 
| too far, and the necessities of our condition, under the 
| wasteful manner of our cultivation, and the increasing 
| numbers of our population, are forcing upon us, provi- 
| dently, the tastes of superior labor, industry, and inge- 


It is becoming more and more necessary, with 





nuity. 


|the progress of each day’s experience, to make our 
| toils more general, to make our tillage more thorough, 
} 


more analytical, and, in consequence, more intellectual. 
| The business of a Good Farmer is not that of the hod- 


}man. He must think as well as plough. He must carry 
into the cultivation of his fields a spirit of inquiry and a 
habit of research, such as necessity has already forced 
into nearly every other department of human occupation. 
The topics of inquiry and discovery are not less numerous 
in Agriculture than in Commerce, Mechanics, Manufac- 
tures, and those nobler arts, which refine the manners, 
elevate the mind, and subdue the heart to love, forbear- 
ance, and that rational temper, which makes us delight 
in seeking, and rejoice in finding, all the thousand con- 
cealed forms of beauty which God has every where 
scattered around us, in waiting for our search. The 
He will cultivate 
with care the lovely objects of his own land—he will 


Good Farmer will seek for these. 


require from the hands of Commerce the gifts, the 
fruits, the flowers of other countries. He is, however, 
first supposed to inquire what the genius of the place in 
which he lives demands. What will best grow under 
the climate and in the soil which he designs for tillage. 
He clears the sufficient quantity of land, estimated with 
due reference to the labor he resolves to bestow upon it 
—and, at the outset, as he designs to preserve his woods 
from waste, he proceeds, by the only agent through 
which he can hope to accomplish this object, to make 
manure as an essential part of his annual crop. This is 
the grand essential which, until lately, has been grossly 
disregarded in our country.” For this object, he pre- 
serves the brush, the stubble, the leaves, and all that 
easily destructible matter which his more profligate 
neighbor consumes. There is very little mystery in the 
preparation of manure. 
adopt the best method. 
to decay, is proper for this purpose. 


An observing mind will soon 
All matter which goes rapidly 
How beautifully 
does nature, herself, suggest the adoption of this econo- 
my, when she every where provides, contiguous to the 
soil, the substance, whether of marle, clay, lime, or 
leaves, which is to maintain its fecundity and preserve 
it from decay. There is not an element of prosperity, 
in the whole history of the earth’s cultivation, which he 
may not gather from a close analysis of the land which 
he tills—and labor, regular but in moderation, will pre 
duce the necessary exercise of thought and scrutiny, 
which leads inevitably and equally to his own, and the 
improvement of his soil. He very soon perceives and 
venerates that provision of maternal Nature that causes 
the tree to cast its leaf on the approach of winter, that 





*It must be remembered by the reader, that thie address, 








though applicable to the general history of agriculture in our 
country, was yet particularly intended for a Southern audience. 
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the earth may be warmly clad and protected from its || couched among the st ks, and simply waiting 


biting frosts, while its own saps descend for shelter, at | for the ethereal finge eative artist. If we 
the same period, into the same venerable santuary. As || seek we shall find. true of all the forms of 
the leaf rots, the soil receives the benefit of this primi- || human labor; but, that which is devoted to the cultiva- 


tive manure, and is thus prepared for the stimulating || tion of the earth, into which we must all be resolved, is 


| sure, if properly pursued, of greater discoveries. Love, 
regeneration are required to begin. With this certain | Charity, Peace, Religion, and numberless saints beside, 
and regular provision before his eyes, the Good Farmer | work with the Good Farmer, and lovely beyond compare 
readily sees where he may find the substance which will || is the sweet progeny which spring from their co-opera- 


always resuscitate his fields. Once in possession of || tion. Only suffer them to see that you desire their help, 


influence of that warmer season when its duties of 


the allotted number of open acres, he preserves his and, oh! how happy will they be to descend at your 
forest from those two merciless assailants, s0 commonly |, bidding. W. G. S. 
and improvidently employed among us, the axe and the 

torch. He lays bare no new fields but renovates the i = <= 


old by a resort to the natural comfort of those woods || a 
4 ‘ ‘ ‘ } Original. 
which he thus protects. The mighty trees which, with || 


} 


ignorant and savage profligacy, we daily overthrow, he || CHARADE 
regards as sacred objects. It is with something of a || 


pang that he sometimes feels the necessity of laying the 


axe to their roots. In preserving them, he does more 


| 


| 

| BY THE REV. J. H. CLINCH. 
' 

than simply acknowledge a reverence for majesty, and || 


Or ay 1. 
years, and beauty. Their preservation involves a great || 
physical good. They are so many natural barriers against || Uron the coast of sunny Spain, 
° . ° } Pe acne’ . , , 
mal ’aria, and stand between his children and that host || In Biscay’s stormy bay, 


of diseases, various and fatal, which are almost certain | A peaceful hamlet, near the main, 


to follow all new clearings. Nay, more, he selects the Sleeps in the morning ray, 


forest trees and transfers them at convenient periods of || And from its doors a swarthy train, 
leisure to his open grounds, increasing the beauty of the HI Wend slow their downward way, 
one, and securing the posterity of the other. To pro- To where upon the shining sand, 

mote the loveliness and grace of all objects which meet || Their boats, secure from donger, stand. 


his eye, is—if he be a father, and would desire that his | 
“79. ; } Il. 
children should grow up in a proper taste for the harmo- || 


nious, the beautiful and the gentle, as much the duty of And soon with ready hands, they guide 


the Farmer, as itis of the Poet and the Painter. There is I Their light skifls to the sea, 


a moral grace which the mind as decidedly derives from } Where gaily on the waves they ride, 

the contemplation of innocent and lovely objects, as in || Like sea-birds wheeling free, 

the daily study of abstractions which have this purpose While the strong rowers side by side, 

for their end. Then, as his taste ripens and his judg- | Keep stroke right merrily ; 

ment expands, smooth green lawns appear upon his land- || For on those waves their strength was nursed, 
scape; the trees are grouped in patriarchal families ! They brave them now to make my first. 


: ae . 1] 
about his habitation; his avenues conduct the eye | 





through lovely vistas, into favorite haunts of solitude aaa 

and beauty, while his fields, green and golden, lift their But ere they left the sandy shore, 
clusters and sheaves of promise, in profuse tribute to the Or took their seats on board— 
indulgent Heavens which have smiled upon their increase. Ere any hand had grasped an oar, 
The Good Farmer may easily realize all these blessings Or loosed the fastening cord, 

and create all these beauties. These make the Golden Each from his home a second bore, 
Age—these restore the prosperity of his race. Worlds Where safely it was stored, 

of moral discovery, volumes of latent good, benefits that | And there, within each boat it lay, 


bless equally the one explorer who seeks, and the fortu- Ready to use when far away. 


hate many who find, lie beneath the surface, to be secured 





only by a fervent adoption, and the patient practice, of | oe 

the few natural laws which I have here laid down. The And when the daily toil was o’er, 

picture might be enlarged ; the canvas might receive a Home speeds each laden bark, 
thousand new tints and aspects, all tributary to the pre- And from the rustic cottage door, 

vailing sentiment which makes it beautiful, and leaves Their course the maidens mark, 

‘* pure. But the imagination of each must fill up the And with light song they seek the shore, 
outlines for himself, and if thought co-operate with the To hail the crews :—and hark ! 

desire, ond the love of truth be a consideration, then will While waiting on the level mole, 

the performance be easy. Truth lies within our hearts How gaily, sweetly sounds my whole ! 
and beneath our feet, even as the forms of beauty lie Boston, Masi. 







































MARIUS AMIDST THE 






MARIUS AMIDST S OF CARTHAGE. 


A GLow was on the bosom of the deep— 
Day’s erient monarch proudly had reclined, 
The sparkling waves were sweetly lulled to sleep 
With murmuring of the viewless, gentle wind: 
The glowing west its gorgeous drapery wore, 
Meet for the exit of a conqueror. 


And soon bright stars had gemmed the azure sky 
And proudly reigned in glory night’s fair queen, 

Where ruined columns towering gleamed on high, 
Illumined with her soft and silvery sheen. 

O’er the bright waters holy light was shed, 

Where crumbling fanes enshrined the mighty dead. 


The night breeze sighed amid the foliage green, 
The gentle flowers sank gracefully to rest ; 
The sea was calm—and not a billow seen, 
To mar the beauty of its fluttering breast, 
And sculptured ruins, in proud grandeur lay, 
Magnificent though vieing with decay! 


Amid the stately relics of the past, 
Stern Marius calmed the troubled sea of thought ; 
Those mouldering ruins o’er his spirit cast 
A shade of sadness—a deep lesson taught. 
His massive shield upon the earth was flung, 
His spear reclining where the ivy hung. 


And as the Roman viewed the glowing scene 

In the deep silence of that lonely hour, 
Bright images of glories that had been, 

Swayed his proud spirit with a magic power 
Yes! the stern warrior’s brow relaxed its gloom, 
And consolation flowed from ruin’s doom. 


And now his voice is blending with the breeze, 
And thoughts burst forth with all a warrior’s fire; 
Does memory wander o’er Levantine seas? 
Imperial Rome such eloquence inspire ? 
No! Carthage claims th’ ambitious general now, 
Her zephyrs wave the plume upon his brow. 


His thrilling tones swept o’er the silent deep, 


As some wild strain with touching sweetness fraught, | 


Majestic temples woke from their long sleep, 

As language then unveiled the glowing thought. 
The soul’s deep utterance passed its wonted bounds, 
And princely fanes re-echoed back the sounds. 


“Wake, Carthage! from thy long unbroken rest— 
Rome’s outcast son reposes on thy soil; 

Thine is the power to soothe the warrior’s breast— 
Here respite may he find from battle—toil, 

Where pillared temples their deep shadows cast— 

The glorious remnants of the mighty past! 


Here his wronged spirit with its bitter woes, 
Hath turned for sympathy—nor vainly sought ; 
The heart's deep agony—its burning throes 
May yield to the impassioned glow of thought, 
With none to mark the strangely altered mien, 
Or share the grandeur of th’ impressive scene. 


RUINS OF CARTHAGE. 
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\| E’en the bright waves have ceased their restless play, 


|| That all day danced in joyous melody ; 
And songsters carolling their blithesome lay, 
| Soaring on wings unfettered as the free, 


| Midst mouldering fanes and columns, seek repose, 
| While o’er the scene night’s sable drapery flows. 


_ And is there none to mark thy glories now ? 
Is no sad spirit musing on thy fate? 


Thy gentle zephyrs fan no burning brow ? 
Does no proud soul ambitious to be great, 


Amid the ivied fragments seck relief 
And pour to thee, the eloquence of grief? 


Yes! Marivs, exiled by Rome’s stern decree, 





| Thy solitary ruins still may bless, 
|| They quell the spirit’s inward agony, 
While a deep sense of beauty’s proud impress 
Works of Ambition crumbling to decay, 
Console the warrior with a spell-bound sway. 


——-_--—— —_— 


Rome viewed thy glories with a jealous eye, 
| The eternal city marked thy rising power, 
_ And soon the clarion’s peal—the battle cry, 
Preclaimed th’ arrival of the fated hour. 


Thy noble sons were girded for the fight ; 
Determined warriors rallied their souls’ might. 


The voice of gladness and of mirth was hushed, 
| The sparkling goblet ceased its crimson flow, 
Rich music was arrested as it gushed, 

From hearts then burning with a joyous glow. 
| The trumpet’s blast resounded ’mid thy walls— 
Thy sons gained valor with its stirring calls. 


|“ Long with untiring zeal the warriors fought— 

| Alas! they spilled their noble blood in vain ; 

| Rome conquered and the deeds of carnage wrought, 
| Strewed the devoted city with the slain; 

| While Parian halls, and arch, and princely dome, 


| Mingled their ruins—levelled by proud Rome. 


. ‘* Weep, Carthage! for thy fate demands a tear: 
Weep! o’er the memory of the honored dead ; 
The musing warrior pauses to revere— 
Such lingering glories round thy fate are shed. 
|| Ambition’s votaries this ruin wrought, 
| Yer still art thou enshrined in lofty thought. 
With thee, Rome’s last great rival was o’erthrown, 
| She proudly stands pre-eminent—alone !”” 


He paused—deserted shrines cast back the glowing 
strain, 

The breeze sighed mournfully, then died upon the main. 
k. 








| 
| Kinderhook, 1841. 
| 
| 





Avarice.—To what crimes are not men impelled by 
| the cursed thirst after gold. Avarice is one of the most 
| odious passions that can strike root in the human mind, 
and we should ever most cautiously guard our hearts 
| against its influence, for when its ascendency is one 
established, all the best and the most estimable feeling? 


of our nature become paralyzed, or altogether supplanted, 
' by this selfish and detestable passion. 
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THE 


Original. 1) 
EMBROIDERED MANTLE. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE 


THE 





ORWE. 


“ FLORELLA, Where are you going ” said Lady 
I } 7 ? Ji 
Katharine Hathaway to a young girl, who was sliding i 


quietly out of the room, after having succeeded in | 


engaging the attention of a beautiful child, just old | 
enough to sit alone on the carpet, with the playthings | 
spread around it. 

“Only to gather a few cherries—” and the color deep- || 
ened a little on her cheeks as she replied—* that grow || 
by the old ruin, before the birds carry them all off.” 

"« Cannot you take little Ellen with you? The doctor | 
says we must let her feel the air and sunshine, if we | 
wish to make a healthy girl of her.” 

“Yes, madam, if it be your wish,” replied Florella, 
turning back and taking up the child with evident 


} 
reluctance. 





said Lady || 


“Don’t be gone more than an hour,” 
Katharine, handing her an embroidered mantle to wrap 
round the child in case of a change of weather. 

“No, madam, unless Ellen should be very quiet and 


should be loth to return so soon,” saying thus, Florella 


hastening from the house, struck into a path which 


| 
} 
| 


wound gracefully amongst the flowery hillocks and hol- 
} 
i 


lows that varied the surface of a broad expanse of ground 
covered with the freshest verdure, and which led in the || 


direction of the old ruin. } 
. . | 
Florella, now eighteen, had formerly belonged to a i 
‘eaepotia ; : i 

band of gipsies, which, two years prior to the time we i} 


commence our story, encamped near the old ruin several | 
weeks, availing themselves of its shelter whenever the 


During this time, Florella 


| 
' 
weather made it necessary. 
| 


frequently called at Hathaway Hall to sell willow baskets, || 


which she wove with neatness and taste. Lady Katha- | 


| 


charmed with the grace and gentleness of her deport- H 


' 
| 
| 
! 
| 
rine, who was struck with her extreme beauty and | 
ment, won from her a promise to leave her people, and 


come and live at the Hall, could she obtain their consent. 


Thinking, probably, that it might prove advantageous to 
ys gnt ] § 


them for one of their tribe to be an inmate of a family, 
rich and powerful as Sir Philip Hathaway’s, they readily 
gave it. When she went to take her final leave of her 


kindred and friends, before their departure, she found 


that a gipsy whose name was Rodovan, a native of 





Spain, and a few years her senior, had been received 





amongst them. Never until then, Florella imagined, | 
had she beheld the perfection of manly beauty. His 
athlet:« symmetrical form, his classic features, and his 
dark, but clear complexion, set off by lustrous eyes, ] 
black as night, and when he spoke or smiled, by those 
beautiful teeth characteristic of his race, might indeed i 
have satisfied a more critical and fastidious judge. || 


Rodovan was no less sensible of the uncommon loveliness | 


of Florella, and had they met a week sooner, she never || 
would have pledged herself to become the handmaiden | 
of Lady Katharine Hathaway. He told his tale of love | 
and they parted, though he was determined that it 
should not be for ever, and subsequently he found several i 
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| for the child was not there. 


|learnt the cause of her alarm. 
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opportunities, when the ings of the tribe hap- 


pened to lead in that di meet with the beauti- 


ful brunette, with wh Scharms he was as deeply 
enthralled as was Romeo of Verona, with those of the 
peerless Juliet. The evening previous, he had found 
means to apprize Florella that he should be at the ruin, 
the following morning, where he begged that she would 
meet him. Could she refuse? A whole year had passed 
since they had met, and her glass, as well as the clear 


fountain on the hill-side as she sat by its brink and 


| braided her long tresses with flowers, reflected back to 


her now, a face and form of more exuberant beauty than 
a twelvemonth before, and she could not be blamed if 


| she wished her lover to see that the rose of his heart 


instead of fading was brighter and fresher than ever. 
When arrived at the ruin, she wrapped the mantle more 
closely around the little Ellen, who had fallen asleep, 
and laying her down softly on the grass, in the shade of 
a tree, proceeded to the spot where her lover was to 
await her coming, and which was screened from the 
view of the inhabitants of the Hall by a part of the 
ruinous building. Bound by the magic spell woven by 
Beauty and Love, which seemed even to communicate 
its influence to the balmy atmosphere they breathed, and 
to give an aspect of tenderness, not only to the calm 
blue sky, but to the grey moss-grown walls of the ruin, 
that gave back, in softened tones, the echoes of their 
low, impassioned words—it is no wonder that a thousand 
things were left unsaid, when the harsh tongue of the 
chapel clgck told that an hour had already passed. 
Florella started from the fallen pillar on which they were 
seated. 


“‘T must go,”’ 


said she, ‘“ Lady Katharine charged me 
to be gone only an hour.” 

“Why,” said he, “ should you longer remain a slave 
to the will of Lady Katharine? Suffer me to conduct 
you back to our people. Your mother mourns your 
absence and repents having let her bright forest-bird be 
imprisoned in a gilded cage.” 

This, and the eloquent appeals of his own love, 
enforced by his pleading looks, went to her heart, and 
her denial was uttered in a faltering and hesitating voice. 
He saw and urged his advantage ‘till he obtained her 
promise to meet him again in the evening, to return no 
more to Hathaway Hall. They walked side by side 
until they came in sight of the tree where Florella had 
left the sleeping Ellen, and then, disengaging her hand 


A wild 


shriek burst from her lips when she arrived at the spot, 


from her lover’s she bounded lightly forward. 


Rodovan drew near and 

They searched a little 
near the spot, in the faint hope that she might have 
awoke and crept a short distance, and then yielding to 
the emotions of mingled terror and sorrow, Florella 
wrung her hands and wept bitterly. Suddenly drying 
her tears, she turned to her lover and placed her hand 
in his. 

“IT am ready to go with you now,” said she, “ for I 
can never bear to again look upon the face of Sir Philip 

” 


or of Lady Katharine. 
He waited not to reply, but half sustaining her trem- 
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bling form, he haste 
and placing her ina that was moored in the 
shade of some overhangin hes, and seating himself, 
with his paddle they were soon flying swiftly as a bird 
over the yielding waters. Half a mile distant, in the 
glade of a deep wood, was the encampment of the gypsies. 
Fearful of pursuit, they made immediate preparation to 
depart, and the next morning the sun rose upon them in 
a safe, and to persons unacquainted with the country, an 
inaccessible wild. When they had kindled their camp 
fire and firmly fixed the cross-sticks in the ground, by 


means of which they were going to suspend the kettle 


over the blaze in which their breakfast was to be cooked, | 


they for the first time missed one of their number. 
“Where is Liz Looney?” inquired one of them, who 


had not forgotten to cause the hen-roosts to do them 


tribute during their hasty night march, “ she is the best 
hand at dressing fowls for the pot.” 


They all looked round, but Liz was nowhere to be | 
found, and then, several called to mind that they had | 


seen her leave the camp directly after Rodovan went to 
visit Florella, and no one could remember having seen 
The truth at once flashed upon the 
He knew that he was beloved by 


her afterwards. 
mind of Rodovan. 
her, and as the river in one place was fordable, she had 
doubtless followed him to watch his interview with 
Florella, and to revenge herself upon her rival, had taken 
the child. 


by this conjecture, as si 


Florella’s sorrow was but little ameliorated 
feared that in attempting to 


return, she and the child had both been drowned; she | 


however, for a long time, cherished a faint hope that she 
would rejoin them. 
Lady Katharine, at the expiration of the hour, went 


to the window and looked out towards the ruin, yet she | 


did not feel particularly uneasy until another hour had 
passed, and then she sent a servant to hasten Florella’s 
return, who soon brought back word that neither she 


nor the child could be found. When it was ascertained 


that a band of gypsies had recently encamped on the | 


opposite side of the river, Sir Philip and Lady Katha- | 
rine immediately suspected that Florella had been | 
enticed to join them, and had carried the child with | 
her. 
which proved utterly unsuccessful. Long was it ere the | 
voice of mourning for the loss of an only child, was | 
hushed, in their late joyful abode; but time, the soother | 


A vigilant search was instituted without delay, | 


as well as destroyer, at length blunted the poignancy of 
their grief, though a melancholy had settled upon their | 


hearts which nothing could dissipate. After the expira- | 
tion of five years, a gentleman whose estate lay contiguous 
to Sir Philip's, while on a journey to Scotland, came 
suddenly one evening upon the band of gypsies to which 
Florella belonged. Having frequently seen her when 


recognized her, and demanded information respecting the 


to the banks of a river, 


| these solitudes.’ 
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| river, she and the child had both been drowned. This 

account, which the gentleman, on his return communi- 
‘cated to the bereaved parents, while it extinguished the 
‘last latent sparks of hope and revived their anguish, had 
ultimately a faverable effect, as it terminated their 
anxiety and suspense. As there was no heir to inherit 
| his rich and extensive domains, Sir Philip began to think 
|| it best to adopt one, and in his own mind, fixed upon the 
| son of an old college friend, a smart, active lad, who had 
H for some time been an orphan. He mentioned the sub- 
|| ject to Lady Katharine, whose wishes being in unison 
| with his own, Arthur Levering, having received the 


| *.8 . 
| additional name of Hathaway, was from that time con- 


sidered their son, and heir to Sir Philip’s title and estate. 


Six years more had glided away, when a celebrated 
musician, by the name of Belmont, in company with his 


sister, was returning from Wales, where they had been 
to visit a brother. Mr. Belmont, with the assistance of 
vocalists belonging to his own country, and those pro- 
1 cured from Italy, had, for a series of years, been in the 


'| habit of giving concerts during the fashionable season in 


|| London, and at other times in any place where sufficient 
'| patronage could be obtained. It was near sunset, and 
the surrounding country was wild and desolate. It soon 
| became apparent that they had lost their way. As there 
appeared no vestige of inhabitants of whom inquiry 
| could be made, after consulting with the driver, it was 
| decided that they should turn back and endeavor to 
| ascertain where they first deviated from the direct road. 
For a quarter of a mile they proceeded briskly, then the 
|| driver suddenly stopt the horses, being perplexed by the 
As they all appeared to be 
equally worn by travel, it was impossible to determine 
|which ought to be taken, and as the driver observed 
| that it would be luckier to turn to the right than the left, 
I he was suffered to follow his own humor. The road 
| being grassy, the carriage rolled along with but little 

noise, and they had gone only a short distance, when 

the sound of music, faint at first, but every moment 
Soon a 


meeting of several roads. 


| 


growing more full, came floating by on the air. 
sweet female voice, somewhat infantile in its tones, sing- 
ing an exquisitely wild and beautiful air, and accompanied 
by a violin was distinctly heard. As Mr. Belmontcalled 
to the driver to check the horses that he might determine 
with certainty whence the music proceeded, he observed 
a light wreath of smoke curling above a clump of 
beeches. 

“Did you ever hear anything so wildly sweet?” said 
“That voice, 
| with proper cultivation would be superior to the Prima 





the enraptured Belmont to his sister. 


| 
i Donna’s I have engaged for my London concerts. Iam 
| determined to ascertain who the syren is, inhabiting 
| 
{ ’ 


an inmate of the family of his neighbor, he instantly | 
Saying thus, unmindful of the playful remonstrance of 


lost child. She gave a simple and faithful narration of | his sister, who warned him against being lured into dar 
all the circumstances she herself knew, and informed || ger, he sprang from the carriage, and was soon winding 


him who they suspected had stolen it. 
never, from that time, been able to obtain the least 


As they had | his way along a faintly traced footpath, several of which 
d , Tae ‘ é 

were discernible leading in the direction of the beeches 
information concerning her, they imagined, as they had He was not long in attaining the summit of an eminencé 


feared from the first, that in attempting to recross the | of easy acclivity, which, on the opposite side, sunk 
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abruptly down into a deep dell of the wildest and most 


romantic appearance. Half a dozen huts, sunk severa! 


feet in the ground, with sod-covered roofs, forming an | 


irregular group on the opposite side of the dell, indicated 
the presence of a gypsy hamlet. A number of the 
inhabitants, both male and female, were moving about 
in diferent directions, or reclining negligently in the 
shade of the trees. Most of the latter, by being attired 
in garments of a bright scarlet, with kerchiefs of the || 
same color wreathed not ungracefully round their heads, 
from beneath which strayed their coal black hair, impar- 
But | 


there was another object which, to Belmont, was more | 


ted to the scene a novel and peculiar character. 
attractive. Beside a fountain, that sparkled in the || 
slanting sunbeams, as if some invisible fairy were pour- | 
ing into it thousands of her hoarded gems, was a child, 
apparently ten or eleven years old, seated on a rock 
Her head was slightly 
elevated, and her complexion of a clear, pearly hue, 


half imbedded in the ground. 


contrasted finely with the rich, nut-brown curls, that fell 
so low as to mingle with the clustering columbines that 


grew at the edge of the rock. Her hazel eyes, darkly 
fringed with long silken lashes, had a deeper and 
intenser expression than is common in one so youthful, | 
and the slight rose tinge on her cheek was evidently of | 
that flitting kind, which waits only on exercise or excite- | 
ment. Her dress of light blue—that and red being the | 
two favorite colors of the gipsies—consisted of a velvet | 
boddice ornamented with a tarnished cord of silver tinsel, | 
a full skirt of similar hue but different material, and |) 
sandals, shielding not cramping the small symmetrical } 
feet peeping from beneath it. The music had ceased || 
before he attained the height, which commanded a view ! 
of the dell, but he felt sure that the beautiful child was | 
the songstress. He was right, for in a few moments she | 
commenced a strain wild and sweet as the one which | 


attracted him to the spot, but far more melancholy, a || 
middle aged gipsy accompanying her with his violin. | 


Her voice for one so young, was of wonderful power and | 
compass, and as Mr. Belmont stood listening, he felt | 
determined to possess himself of one, who in a profes- || 
sional line, he doubted not would prove a rich treasure. 
As he was endeavoring to decide in what manner it was 
best to address her, a woman came from one of the huts 
and directing towards him the attention of the child, | 
commanded her to return with h.~ to her dwelling. | 
Belmont hastened forward, and taking the woman aside, | 
explained to her his wishes. | 

“No, no,” she replied, “ it will not do—evil will \ 
come of it.’ 


“Tome. Should the child go, I would no more hope | 


to lay my head down in peace, even in this wild and 


“To you, or to the child ?” | 
| 
| 

solitary place.” 


| 
j 


| 


| 
! 
j 
| 
! 
| 
| 
} 


“She cannot be your child, or of your race.” 
“You have said the truth.” 
“ But the ties of affection bind her to you?” i 
“No, those of necessity—I do not love her.” 
“She is subject to your control ?”’ 


“ Ves,” } 





“Then let me have her, and these five gold pieces 


aww 
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shall be yours,” said he, taking the number he mentioned 
from his purse and offering them to her. 

The woman’s countenance brightened as she said— 
“‘ Will you promise not to inform against me if I let you 
take her? Shall I lie down at night without the fear of 
being dragged from my hut by those people you call offi- 
cers of justice? What would the five gold pieces be 
worth to me in prison?” 

“ T can have no hesitation in promising what must be 
for my own benefit.” 

“She may go then if she will, and I think she will 


need but little persuasion. Remember to abide by your 


| promise, for you are dealing with one that knows how 


to plant the thorn in the heart!” 

As the woman had imagined, the child readily con- 
sented to accompany him, and running into the hut, and 
putting on a little scarlet cloak with a hood which she 


| drew over her head, she told him she was ready to go. 


The people regarded the transaction with looks of curi- 


The man with the 


osity, but attempted not to interfere. 


| violin alone came forward. 


“ You will not,” said he, “ forget Peter and his fiddle, 


|| Lizette ?” 


“ Never,” replied the child, and the tears came into 
her eyes, as she gave her cheek to him to kiss.” 

“ You will leave me with joy instead of sorrow,” said 
the woman, “ for I have often chided you without cause, 
only to relieve my heart of its bitterness. Yet remem- 
ber that I heeded not the smile of the treacherous 
waters when they tempted me to bury you in their 
bosom, but still bore you on in my arms, though hungry 
and weary, and with a heart ten times heavier than the 
burthen I carried in my arms.” 

Her melancholy, half regretful manner, at once 


| banished from the child’s mind all memory of her former 


harshness and magnified her capricious kindness. 

“T will not go,”’ said she, “if you wish me to remain.” 

“ Yes, yes, go,” she replied, turning quickly away, 
“we shall both be the happier.” 

When at the top of the steep and rugged ascent, the 
child looked back. The few joys and the many sorrows 


| of her short life came crowding into the brief space that 


she stood gazing into the deep dell. As she turned to 
resume her walk, the last lingering sunbeam that played 
upon her favorite fountain, departed. 

“T have brought the syren With me,” said Belmont, 
addressing his sister, as he placed the child in the 
carriage. 

Familiar with the surrounding country, she informed 
them that they were pursuing an indirect road, and 
pointed out the way which would lead to the right one. 
It was Mr. Belmont’s next care to ascertain how far 
distant they were from an inn, or other dwelling, where 
they could pass the night. 

“We are only a few miles from Mat’s” said the child. 

“ And who is Mat?” inquired Mr. Belmont. 

“ One of our people.” 

“ But shall we find good accommodations?” said Miss 
Belmont, with some solicitude, as she pictured to herself 
what they might expect at a gipsy inn. 

“Oh, yes,” replied the child, with simplicity, “ very 
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good—the house is a great deal larger and better than || 


those you saw just now, sir,” turning to Mr. Belmont. 


He smiled, and inquired if there were no other house | 


of entertainment which they would be able to reach that 
night. She informed him that there was none within a 
dozen miles, and they concluded, if the inn kept by Mat 
appeared to be tolerably decent, to remain there during 


the night. Miss Belmont, as they rode slowly along, 


from time to time, addressed a few kind words to the | 


child, whose great beauty and an expression of melan 


choly, seldom shading the sunshine of a face so youthful, || 


could not fail to enlist the kindness and sympathy of any 


heart open to emotion. 


It was quite dark when they arrived within sight of 


the inn, which was an oblong building of considerable | 


size, with a steep, thatched roof. The front apartments 
alone exhibited the luxury of glass windows, through 
one of which gleamed a light, showing “‘ how far a little 


candle throws its beams.”’ The sound of the carriage 


wheels drew Mat to the door, and several of his aasis- | 
tants to the outside of it, who awaited the approach of | 
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The next morning, as the travellers were about to 
depart, Mat took the child aside— 

“You are going to leave us, Lizette,”’ said he, “ and 
may he, you will find the station you were born to—bu; 
should you tire of being pent up in a grand house, and 
longfor the freedom of your former life, come back, and 
Mat will be ready to divide his bread with you, if it be 
| but little.” 

“Whether I ever wish to return or not, Mat,” she 
replied, “I shall always love to think of your kind 
words,” 


As she turned to go, he thrust a small parcel into her 


|| hand, saying—*“ It is of no use to me, and may neverbe 


the vehicle with their pipes in their mouths, by means) 


of which the air was so thorougly perfumed, that a strong 
scent of tobucco-smoke, much to the annoyance of Miss 
Belmont, greeted their olfactory nerves, as the driver 
drew up the horses in front of the building. 
fatigue, however, caused Mise Belsont to feel compa- 


Extreme || 


ratively resigned to the prospect of undergoing the fumi- | 


gation, which would be unavoidable, should she enter | 


the inn, rather than to proceed. Mat, although the 
equipage and the appearance of Mr. Belmont and his 


sister, in every respect, had never been equalled by any 


travellers who had before visited his humble abode, | 


evinced not the slightest embarrassment, but with his 
hat, which had evidently seen much service, set jauntily 


on one side of-his head, allowing the black elf-locks | 


depending from the other at freedom to dally with 
the passing breeze, ushered them into an apartment 
tolerably clean and decent. Observing that the child 
was following them—“ No, Lizette,”’ said he, “ you had 


better go into the kitchen, for, although the gentlefolks i eention te,” 


were kind enough to give you a lift in the carriage, they | 


may not care to have your company in the parlor.” 
“ T belong to them now,” she replied. 


“ Yes,” said Mr. Belmont, “ She is under our care, 
and we will keep her in the room with us.” 


, 


“ She is not one of our people, it is true,” said Mat, 


speaking to himself, rather than to them, “but if she | 


go away, she will, like me, often think of the deep dell 
that is green in the spring, while the bill and the plain 
are still brown, where one may sit for hours on the 
warm, sunny rock, without fearing the blast that is 


whistling amongst the hills and watch the smoke of his } 


pipe as it curls and spreads above him, ‘till it looks like 
the soft cloud of the summer sky.” 

It was not long before supper was on the table, which 
certainly sent forth a goodly saver, though it is doubtful 


whether it possessed those valor-inspiring qualities of 


the famous repast with which Meg Merrilies regaled 
the Dominic. 


, to you, but there can be no harm in your taking it for it 


belongs to you. You had it on the first time I saw you, 
[ obtained possession of it, no matter how, intending to 
give it to you should you ever leave us. Wear it, should 
| it ever be your lot to meet with lords and ladies, but, at 
| present, conceal it from them,” and he looked towards 
Mr. Belmont and his sister. 


They now called to her, and she hastened to join them 


After two or three hours ride, they arrived at a large 
village, and Miss Belmont, as they were passing through 
| the principal street, observing a milliner and mantus- 
maker’s shop, determined to avail herself of the oppor 
tunity of procuring a different dress for Lizette, that she 
Before 


leaving the carriage her little red cloak and hood wer: 


might not be an object of curiosity and wonder. 


| removed, and their places supplied by a shawl and bon- 


net. They soon afterwards alighted at the house of 


entertainment, where they concluded to remain and dine. 
| A suitable dress, according to Miss Belmont’s directions, 
was completed for Lizette in a few hours, and she 


appeared at the dinner-table attired more becomingly, 
if less picturesquely than before. 


When they had once more resumed their seats in the 
carriage, Miss Belmont said to her—*“‘ You have not yet 
told us whether you have any name besides Lizette.” 


‘‘They sometimes gave me another—the woman who 


| had the care of me—but she made me promise not to 


“We do not require you to break your promise,” 
replied Miss Belmont, and turning to her brother, sh 


| said—*‘ we must give her another name, it will appea 


odd for her to have only one.” 


“Yes, and it will be best to drop the Lizette. Ho 


|| will Ophelia Anville sound ?” 


“Extremely well, I think. Should you like to 
called by that name ?”’ 

| “Yes, madam, I should like the name very much, 
because Ophelia sounds something like Amelia.” 

| And why do you like it on that account ?” 
‘Because Amelia is the name of a very beautiful lady 
who taught me to sing. My people seldom sing thoug? 
they play on instruments.” 

‘When and where did you meet with this lady?” 
All of us were there, a2 
encamped in a wood nearacastle. I one day wandered 
away in the fields by myself and met her. After tht 
we saw saw each other often and she learned me* 


“In England last summer. 
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great many songs. She taught me to read too, and 
gave me several books.”’ 

“Why did you not ask your people to let you remain 
with her?” 

“J did, but the woman I belonged to, seemed to be 
frightened when I told her her name, and they left the 
place that very night.” 

Mr. Belmont did not inform Ophelia why he had taken 
her under his protection until they arrived in London, 
and it was not until she attended a concert to listen to a 
favorite daughter of song, that she comprehended what 
would be required of her. All to her, appeared hke a 
fairy scene. She was enchanted, and the future dawned 
upon her imagination wrapped in a soft and dreamy 
splendor, which she vainly would have attempted to 
describe. Mr. Belmont, who procured for her a cele- 
brated Italian instructor, had no reason to complain of 
her proficiency. Her clear, flexible voice, and her cor- 
rect ear, which ever warned her of the slightest devia- 
tion from the true sound, enabled her to master the most 
difficult passages. While she was taught to consider 
music as the great aim of her life, Miss Belmont, who 
presided over her brother’s domestic establishment, took 
care to have her instructed in the more useful branches 
of education. As no person can attain to excellence in 
any art, although cheered by hope and sustained by the 
deepest enthusiasm, without experiencing moments of 


lassitude and despondency, so Ophelia, when sometimes 


required to repeat again and again some beautiful but 


dificult/passage 'till it palled upon her ear, imagined she | 
should never be able to perform in a manner acceptable 


Sometimes she even envied those servants 


to the public. 


of the household, who were cheered by no sweeter sounds 


from morning to night than the din and bustle of the | 


kitchen, varied occasionally by the harsh street-cries 
which found admission through an open door. 

Although Mr. Belmont, in a little more than a year, 
availed himself of the musical talents of his pupil in some 
of the more remote provincial towns, he had determined 
not to bring her before the public in the metropolis ’till 


she was sixteen, but the wonderful ease with which she | 


poured forth those strains which required a waste of the | 


very life-breath of others, determined him to shorten her 
novitiate, and nine months sooner than he had at first 
intended, the name of Ophelia Anville appeared in the | 


London papers and in the concert bills as a vocalist of | 


uncommon powers and of great personal attractions, | 


who would make her debat on the first of December. 
Ambitious, sensitive and timid, yet not unconscious of | 


her powers, Ophelia passed the intermediate time sub- | 


jected to the alternations of hope and the most dis- 


heartening misgivings. | 
Not long before this period, Arthur, the adopted son 


of Sir Philip and Lady Katharine, returned from the | 


university, where he had distinguished himself as much | 
for his correct deportment as for his progress in litera- | 
ture and science. Sir Philip scarcely thought of the | 
lovely child, who fifteen years before, was the joy and | 
the sunshine of their dwelling, when he looked on his | 


andsome and intelligent countenance and listened to | 
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remarks which showed that hisintellectual powers were 
Nor did the feelings of Lady 
Time had ameliorated if 


of no common order. 
Katharine remain impassive. 
not banished her grief for the child that was lost, and 
she had learned to love the noble boy, who in his daily 
intercourse with her, was as respectful as affectionate. 
They had never since their melancholy bereavement 
| spent a winter in London, and as they wished Arthur to 
indulge a little in recreation previously to his commenc- 
ing the study of law, they decided to go thither in com- 
pany with Lady Katharine’s brother and his only daugh- 
A 


few days after their arrival, Arthur entered the apart- 


ter, who was of the same age as their adopted son. 


ment where his parents, and Mr. Varnum and his 
duughter, Amelia, were sitting, with a newspaper in his 
hand, in which it was announced that there would be a 
public concert that evening, and that Ophelia Anville, a 
young English girl, possessing a voice of unrivalled 
They 


were all fond of music, Amelia passionately so, and it 


sweetness and power, would make her debut. 


was agreed that, could tickets be procured, they would 
Fortunately, a few remained unsold, and 
Our 


all attend. 
Arthur returned delighted with his good fortune. 
party were amongst the first who took their seats in the 
concert-room. The musicians were, as yet, moving to 
and fro amid the soft brilliancy of the gas lights shed 
‘over the orchestra, and occasionally a note drawn from 
|| the strings of a violin or the deep-toned violincello 
mingling with a softly breathed flute note, or the deep 
voice of the trumpet, floated along the vaulted ceiling. 
Ophelia having completed her toilette, thought of the 
words of Mat, when he gave her the packet, but she had 
forgotten to take it with her, and it was too late to send 
| for it. 
| “No matter,” said she, “ if it were here I believe I 
should not venture to wear it—it would be iyappro- 
|| priate.” 
| “Should not venture to wear what?” said the girl 


| who had assisted her to dress. 


it 


’ she replied, as she entered 


| Nothing but a mantle,’ 
| the apartment adjoining the concert-room. 

To prevent her thoughts from dwelling on the trying 
ordeal that awaited her, she employed herself in singing 
in a subdued voice, a song which had been set to music 
by one of the most eminent composers of the day, in a 
manner to develope the richest and most brilliant tones 
of her voice. Mr. Belmont entered. 

“ All is ready for the overture, Ophelia,” said he. 


'“ You must forget that you are in the concert-room, and 


abandon yourself to the power of the divine art, as I 
_have seeu you do at our own fireside, and your triumph 
will be complete.” 
| He took her trembling hand in his—led her to the 
door of the concert-room, whence she was handed to the 
orchestra. Arthur involuntarily started from his seat. 
'He had never before beheld a face and form of such 
perfect loveliness. The expression of her countenance 
was so soft, yet so piquant—there was so much soul in 
the glance of her dark eyes, as she gave one timid look 
at the uplifted faces beneath her, that he became almost 
| wholly absorbed in contemplating her, and was scarcely 
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conscious that the overture had commenced, ere it was |{ willingly have avoided. As they turned a corner, they “} 
finished. At its close, all, for a few moments, was, saw a woman wrapped in a long cloak with the hood 





rel 
silence. Then the symphony, displaying in its general | drawn over her face so as mostly to conceal it, advane- a \ 
character, the sweet and plaintive air, and occasionally, | ing to meet them. P them 
touches of the brilliancy and pathos infused into the song || “If there is not the gipsy woman,” said the con- “} 
that was to succeed, was clicited in subdued notes from | panion of Arthur. “What say you to having you fully. 
the various instruments, which had just filled the room || fortune told? Her domicile is just at hand, and she is «“] 
with their majestic harmony. Ophelia did forget that | said to be well skilled in chiromancy.” net be 
she was in the concert-room, and ere the symphony was|| Arthur, in his present state of mind, was willing, if She p 
closed, gave herself up to the power of the art with |, possible, to learn his future fate, and replied that be hand, 
which her deep and impassioned feelings seemed to have |, should like to hear what she had to say. They informed cess it 
the gift of communing as with some real, but to all save her of their wishes, and she expressed her readiness 1 As | 
herself, some invisible spirit. The joys, the sorrows, | receive them in the evening. he, “ 
the enthusiasm of her young and lovely heart, gushed | “T shall attend the concert this evening,” said vour h 
forth in sweet, almost unearthly strains in the solitude | Arthur, “but will come to you the moment the per interp! 
of her own chamber, when none were near to listen, and | formances are closed.” Katha: 
it was as if she had poured them into the bosom of a He turned to go, as did his companion, but grasping as a di 
sympathizing friend. The symphony closed, and the | the arm of the latter, she said to him, in a whisper— “Sp 
first note of the song softly breathed on a flute, was, ere | ‘‘ Stay one moment. Is not that young man the adopted much | 
it died away, taken up by the rich and ravishing voice | son of Sir Philip Hathaway?” sibyl’s 
of the young debutante. As the stream of full, liquid)“ He is.” with he 
melody gushed from her parted lips and floated along “T knew I could not be wrong. His mother wass “Tr 
the vaulted roof, the audience were motionless as | handsome, merry lass, who used often to befriend me and I | 
statues and nearly as breathless. The song ceased, and | She is dead and gone—but he has her eyes and her owa and for 
then, as if suddenly aroused from the spell of an | sweet smile too. Is he going to hear the young girl, “Te 
enchantress, she was greeted with rapturous and reitera- | called Ophelia Anville, sing to-night?” lution t 
ted applause. The voice of deserved praise hasever to “I believe he is.” Chan 
its object those dulcet and seductive tones that irresis- || He loves some one he expects to meet to-night—his with M 
tibly steal into the heart, and Ophelia, though not of a | flushed cheek when he told me he should go to the cov concert, 
temperament to be unduly elated, could not but rejoice | cert informed me of that. May be it is the young singer. sure of 
at her success. Evening concerts and morning concerts | You cannot say that 1 have not mentioned the right from thi 
followed each other in rapid succession, and Mr. Bel- | one.” ® wheres 
mont, as he had anticipated, began to reap a golden| ‘ Well, make the most of your knowledge then.” ) As the 
harvest. Arthur never failed to be present. He had| ‘Ay, that I shall,” she muttered to herself. “ The - forward 
neither eye nor ear for any one save Ophelia, and at | child shall not waste her breath in singing to the gaping F | assisted 
length, prompted by the wild delirium of his passion, he | multitude, if Liz Looney can help it.” >) her that 
resolved to obtain an interview with her. Lady Katha-| Arthur and his companion did not fail to wait on the © having | 


rine penetrated the secret of his heart and disclosed it sibyl at the appointed hour. The apartment into which B) life,” an 
to Sir Philip. It had long been their wish to see him | she admitted them, was low and mean, and-the lamp o pelled b 
when at a suitable age, united to Amelia Varnum, Lady , the table afforded too dim a light to pierce the gloomd FP he had 
Katharine’s niece, a desire which was favored by the | the more remote parts. Divested of her hood, Arthar BO) take fri; 
young lady's father. He was consulted relative to the | could perceive that her other features were in keeping FD) such a n 
with the black, piercing eyes which had peered upoo F  could, f 


course it was best to take, and they all concluded that 
the safest way would be to return immediately home, him from beneath its shade, they being characterized by the sadc 


not doubting that when he could no longer have oppor- |, all the traits peculiar to her race with more than a com FB) have no 
tunity to behold the fascinating songstress or listen to || mon share of shrewdness and cunning, which when t* BY) with not 


her voice, his passion would gradually die away. It was | darker passions were aroused took a cast of malignity lence up 
Wednesday when they came to this decision, and the | The black locks which strayed from beneath the ré and to « 
following Monday was fixed upon as the day of their) cotton handkerchief bound round her head, had, as yes PF) surgeon. 
departure. Amelia was the first to inform Arthur, who, | escaped the frosty touch of time, and her teeth wer iM sustained 
although she knew how to appreciate his good qualities, |) still sound and as white as ivory. him wit) 
felt not the least inclination to have her destiny united | ‘‘ This is, in the main, a fair palm,” said she, © BP ascertain 
with his, having met with a gentleman since her sojourn Arthur presented her his hand for examination, “ though rendered 
in London, for whom she entertained sentiments of a | you have not been a stranger to sorrow, and poverty bss BS invitation 
much livelier nature, who she knew only waited for a| threatened you. You love, and fate, though she p™ 9) Gnd liste 
favorable opportunity to ask her hand of her father. | mises you success, must be propitiated.”’ oF) Miss Any 
Arthur listened with dismay, and with several haly “In what manner?”’ inquired Arthur. “ispected 
formed prejects floating in his mind relative to effecting | “‘ By striving to gain the heart of her you love. 4 approve ¢ 
an interview with Ophelia, he left the house. He had no obstacles deter you. If you should, sorrow an suade hit 
proceeded only a short distance when he was joined by lamentation will raise their voices in the halls of Hat* Concert-re 
an acquaintance whom he would, at that moment | way when too late.” fascinated 
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“ But what if by obeying you, I should displease my | 


parents aig 


“ What will displease them now, will be approved by | 


them hereafter.” 

« How will they approve it? Explain yourself more 
fully.” 

“] have said enough. Do my bidding if you would 
not bring sorrow upon yourself and those you best love.” 
She now turned to the other young man, and taking his 
hand, which she slightly examined, promised him suc- 
cess in his undertakings. 

As they left her abode together, “ well, Arthur,”’ said 
he, “the gipsy has read you a riddle, which unless 
vour head 1s better than mine, it will be hard for you to 


interpret. Think you not that Sir Philip and Lady 


Katharine will be proud to receive the young songstress 


as a daughter-in-law?” 

“Speak not of them, I intreat you. I know how 
much I have to fear, but I am determined to obey the 
sibyl’s command, so far, at least, as to seek an interview 
with her, if it be only to bid her farewell for ever.”’ 

“Trust me, Arthur, it will be a dangerous experiment, 
and I advise you to have nothing to do with the singer 
and forget that you have seen the sibyl.”’ 

“Your advice may be good, but I have not the reso- 
lution to follow it. I must see her.” 


Chance favored his intention. 


He had, in company 


with Mr. Varnum and his daughter attended a morning | 


concert, and without any object in view save the plea- 
sure of beholding the beautiful songstress as she passed 
from the carriage to the house, he hastened to the street 
where she resided the moment he left the concert-room. 
As the carriage drew up before the house, a groom led 
forward a high spirited horse, and Mr. Belmont, having 
assisted Ophelia to alight, sprang to the saddle, telling 
her that he should not return ‘till evening. The animal 
having been trained in the country, knew little of “ town 
life,” and a porter’s cart that moment approaching, pro- 
pelled by the owner, was a sight so different from what 
he had ever seen before, as to cause him instantly to 
take fright. Fie commenced plunging and rearing in 
such a manner that none but an accomplished horseman 
could, for any length of time, have retained his seat in 
the saddle. 


have no pretensions at being able “to witch the world 


Unfortunately, Mr. Belmont, who could 


with noble horsemanship,” was soon thrown with vio- 
lence upon the pavement. Arthur assisted to raise him 
and to convey him into the house, and then ran for a 


surgeon. Upon examination, it was found that he had 


sustained such general injury as would probably confine | 


Mr. Belmont 
ascertained the assistance which Arthur had obligingly 


him within doors for a week or more. 


rendered, and a few days afterwards, sent him a polite 
invitation to sup with him and to remain in the evening 
and listen to a few songs and duetts by Signor Palini, 
Miss Anville, and one or two others. Although he had 


‘spected that Sir Philip and Lady Katharine would not | 
approve of his accepting the invitation, he could not per- | 


In the 
Concert-room, the beauty of the young songstress had 
fascinated, almost bewildered him. He had not been 


suade himself to return a negative answer. 
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prepared for the retiring modesty and the soft dignity 
which, child as she was, distinguished her at her own 
fireside. From that evening, the few short intervals 
that she was released*from her professional labor, 


Mr. 


Belmont had ever been kind to her, so had his sister, the 


Arthur was almost sure to spend in her company. 


year she had spent in the family prior to her marriage, 
but their quiet kindness, had never, on any occasion, 
exalted itself into what might be termed affection, and 
the warm and hoarded sensibilities of her heart, rebuked 
by their coldness, could only be poured forth in the 
What 


should prevent them from gushing forth, now that they 


touching and ravishing melody of her own voice. 


had found a natural channel, for Arthur had confesged 
to her his deep and devoted love. It was a fairy scene, 
full of sunshine and bloom, that now opened upon her, 
and she dreamed not that the storm-cloud might soon 
overshadow and destroy its beauty. 

The Monday set by Sir Philip for their departure 
from the city, found Lady Katharine too ill to leave her 
One evening, more than a week afterwards, at 


-) 


room. 
the earnest solicitation of her, who perceived that her 
constant attendance in the sick room began to show 
itself in her faded complexion, Ameja, in company with 
her father and Arthnr, once more attended the concert. 

““T have before thought, and am now certain,” said 
Amelia to her aunt, the following morning, “that I 
have seen this beautiful Ophelia Anville before, bearing 
a different name and under very different circumstances.” 

“ Ah! we must tell Arthur of this,’ 
rine, eagerly, “ undoubtedly there were good reasons for 


’ 


said Lady Katha- 


her exchanging her name, which she would not care to 
explain. When and where did you see her?” 

“Three years ago—the summer I spent with Lady 
Sophia Raynham. She was with a band of gipsies that 
encamped near, and one day when she was wandering 
by herself I overheard her singing a song which I used 
frequently to sing in the evening, that I knew she must 
have learned of me, as the music as well as the words 
were composed by myself. Afterwards we met fre- 
quently, and I learned her several songs and airs. Last 
evening, she sang, among others, the very song, which, 
with her clear, bird-like voice, she was warbling in the 
fields when I first saw her. I then became certain that 
the celebrated Ophelia Anville was no other than the 
little Lizette, who three years ago, was leading the 
vagrant life of a gipsy.”’ 

“Why, Amelia, did you never relate to me these cir- 
cumstances before 7” 

“It had become an old story the next time I saw you, 
and did not occur to me.” 


“You have heard in what manner our only child was 


lost 7” 


“T believe I have, though I was so young at the time, 
I retain no distinct recollection of it.” 

“T will tell you some time, but not now,” said Lady 
Katharine. 

The account which Amelia had given her, had 
re-awakened the hopes that long had slept, and she felt 
determined in her own mind to call on Ophelia and 
endeavor to learn something of her past life, the moment 
























































her health would permit. 
her husband, who had left town that morning and was | 


She regretted the absence of | 


not expected to return until the ensuing day. 


Sir Philip, who was aware of the state of Arthur's 
affections, had at length matured a plan which he || 


trusted would crush his hopes at once and forever. That | 
very evening, as Ophelia, who had as usual been the 
star of stars, was about to give her hand to Arthur, that || 
he might assist her to enter the carriage, she felt some 
She looked round and beheld 


a man muffled in a cloak, with his hat drawn over his 


one touch her shoulder. 
eyes. He thrust a sealed note into her hand and imme- 
diately disappeared. The moment she was alone, she 
breke the seal and read as follows— 


* Sir Philip Hathaway demands an interview with you. He 
will be ht the door when the clock strikes one, when he pre- 
sumes he can be admitted without the knowledge of any other 
member of the family.” 

Had the writer of the note been in no way connected | 
with her lover, its haughty and laconic style would have || 
made her dread to meet him. Now, it needed all the 
fortitude she could assume to preserve a decent compo- 
sure. An excessive sinking of heart accompanied her 
dreadful agitation, and a shadow of deepest gloom 
seemed already to be cast around her—blotting out life’s | 
golden sunshine for ever. When assured that all had | 
retired, she softly descended into ¢ room which opened | 
into the hall. She looked at the time-piece on the 
mantel. The hour had come, and the next moment that | 


single deep note which in the silence of night sounds so | 


solemn and so melancholy, pealed from the lofty tower | 


of a neighboring church. A low rap against the door— | 
she opened it, and the same muffled form that had 
handed her the note, stood on the step. Having entered, 
he cautiously followed Ophelia to the small and secluded 
He | 


smoothed the way by no preliminary remarks, but 


apartment she had selected for the interview. 


accused her at once of artfully inveigling the affections || 
of his adopted son, who being but little accustomed to 


female society, felt the want of no attraction save a | 


beautiful face and syren voice. 

“T have said nothing to him on the subject,” returned 
he, “for, in his present state of mind, I do not expect | 
him to listen to reason, but this connexion shall be 
broken, or a disinherited son will be branded with a 
father’s curse. Would you avert the doom?” 

“ Yes—but how ?”’ said Ophelia, who pale and terrified 
had sunk into a chair. 

“ By flying this place without seeing him again!” 

“Impossible—Mr. Belmont is to give two more con- 
certs, and—”’ 

“Mr. Belmont shall loose nothing by your absence— 
I myself will make him whole. I have a carriage in | 
waiting at a short distance, and now is the time for you 
to go. Should you delay your departure, you will bring 
ruin and disgrace on him whose affections you have 
entangled by your arts, and destroy for ever the peace of 
my wife whom sorrow for a lost child came near crush: | 
ing to the earth. Will you go, or remain and be the 
instrument of the fearful misery I have painted ?” | 

Stupified with grief and terror at his harsh language, | 


imperious manner, and above all by his unjust accusa- || 
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|| she must have eloped with Arthur. 


‘appearance of the young man himself. 


| was but little travel. 
































































tions, she rose, and without making any reply, moved 
mechanically towards the door. Sir Philip placed him. 
self before it. 
“‘ Are you going to endeavor to elude me?” said he. 
“No, Sir Philip. Suffer me to go to my room fora 


bonnet and shawl, and I will be here again in two 


|| minutes.”’ 


‘Can I trust you—or do you mean to deceive me?" 

Something like a pang of remorse for a moment 
visited his bosom, as with pale and quivering lips, she 
said— 

“Oh, Sir Philip, though I am a poor and friendles: 
orphan, I am not the base creature you take me for. | 
never made use of any arts to engage the affections o 
your son—I never attempted to deceive.” 

“Well, child,” said he in a softened voice, “ gow 


|| your room and procure what ever you please, but do not 


be long absent, as it is time we were gone.” 


Ophelia had never found a convenient opportunity to 
' wear the mantle which Mat handed her the morning she 


left the inn—she had even of late almost forgotten thet 
it was in her possession. As on opening a drawer it 
presented itself to her view, the injunction of the gips 
came fresh to her mind, and divesting herself of the 
shawl which she had already put on, she supplied its 


place with the mantle. She now hastened to join Sr 


| Philip, whom she suffered to lead her from the house to 


go to she knew not whither. 

Mr. Belmont was not greatly surprized at not meeting 
Ophelia at the breakfast table, as she appeared unusually 
fatigued when she returned the preceding evening, and 


more than an hour elapsed after the meal, before be 
| would suffer any one to go to her chamber, not wishing 


her to be disturbed. 


be vacant, great were his astonishment and alarm 


When the apartment was found 


After a little reflection, he came to the conclusion thet 
The circumstance 
of her absence was soon circulated in that section of the 
town, and the admirers of Ophelia’s singing, mingled 
regret with their surmises. Mr. Be]mont’s conjectures 
with regard to Arthur, were soon terminated by the 
One person, ! 
violinist, saw Sir Philip when he thrust the note into her 


| hand, but as he was ignorant who he was, it added 


the mystery and increased the alarm. 


During this time, Sir Philip had conveyed Ophelia ® 


‘an obscure inn, which, although at no great distance 


from London, was in a part of the country where there 
He had previously made * 
arrangement with the hostess to board her for an indet 
nite period, the time prescribed in his own mind being 
until Lady Katharine’s health would enable her to retur* 
home. When Ophelia was about to enter the inn, si 
missed the mantle and returned to the carriage to loo 
for it. It was gone, having probably slipped to the 
ground soon after she left her own door, as she oni 
threw it lightly over her shoulder. 

It was evening—Sir Philip had returned, and found 
Lady Katharine sitting by the fire. Perhaps the #* 
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3 VY break of day, he was once more on the road. 


THE 


hope that had sprung up in her bosom made her forget | 
the debility of her frame. She w 
husband what Amelia had told her, when the door sud- 


was just relating to her 


denly opened and a woman enveloped in a red cloak | 
stood before them. Without speaking she unrolled a 
silk mantle, richly embroidered, and held in such a man- 
ner as to receive the full reflection of the wax candles 
burning on the table. 

“Do you remember ever to have seen it before ?”’ said 
she addressing Lady Katharine. 

“ How came you by it?” inquired she, snatching the 
mantle from the sibyl’s hand and gazing intently on the | 
rich clusters of buds and flowers she herself had wrought. 

“Tt was round the child,” quietly answered the sibyl. 

“Yes, yes—and if you know what became of her tell 
me at once,”’ said Lady Katharine. ‘‘ What pleasure 
can it give you to torture me with suspense tg 


“Send for her who is called Ophelia Anville. 


She | 


perhaps, has seen the mantle, and may beshe has not 
forgotten Liz Looney, the gipsy, who has carried her in | 
her arms many a weary mile.” 
“My good woman,” said Sir Philip, ‘ cannot you as i 
well at once speak to the point.” ! 
“And if I do, how shall I know that no harm will ! 
befal me?” 
“I will give you my word that there shall not, if I 


have the power to prevent it.” 

“Then will I tell you truly that I stole the child as i 
she lay asleep under a tree by the ruins near Hathaway ! 
Hall. 
found early this morning before Mr. Belmont’s house. 
I meant | 


This mantle which was wrapped around her, [ | 
1} 
It is many years since I have seen it before. 
to have destroyed it, lest it should prove the means of | 
bringing to light my guilt, but while waiting for a fav ora- | 


I 
From that time I knew | } 


ble opportunity it was stolen. 
the Power above watched over the child and intended || 
some thing better for her than a gipsy’s life, and the || 
same Power, no doubt, now that I longed to see her 


restored to her rights, directed me to the spot where I 


found the mantle.” \} 
“Do you say that Ophelia Anville and the child you || 
stole are the same ?”’ said Sir Philip. 


“Yes, the fair young creature who is earning her 
bread with her very life-breath is your daughter. I have 
told the truth, and I shall now have a light heart.” 

Having said this she left the apartment. After her || 


a 


departure Sir Philip remained some time without speak- 





ing, with his face partly veiled by hishand. There was || 


4 struggle in his bosom between pride and pate rnal | 


Fa 


; affection, but the latter soon triumphed, and he resolved | 
D rier endeavoring to procure a few hours rest, to again 
: set out for the secluded inn. He felt rejoiced that he | 
Nand informed his wife that he had conveyed Ophelia 
B from the city, and he assured her that an interview | 
' should take place between them as soon as her health || i| 
» Would permit. 


B It | 


was about one when he arrived at the inn, and he | 
requested the hostess to inform Miss Anville that he | 
Wished to see her immediately. 


| 
| 
“Ah, sir, it will be but a dismal sight,” replied she, ! 


EMBROIDERED 


' own mother 


| Looney. 


_ wild restlessness peculiar to insanity. 
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“‘ for the lady is in a high fever, and would not know her 
she calls Liz 
The doctor thinks her disease is owirg to 


, for she takes me for a gipsy, 


grief, or mental excitement, I think he calls it, and says 


| she must be kept very quiet and see no company; but as 
| you are the gentleman who brought her here, I suppose 


you mrst just look at her;”’ 
“T should like to,’ 


into the youthful sufferer’s apartment. 


’ he replied, and she conducted him 
She was singing 
snatches of one of those sweet and most melancholy 


_ songs, which had so often thrilled with rapture an admir- 


ing audience, and hes dark eyes, which had lost their 
beaming softness, roved from object to object with that 
Her cheeks were 
deeply tinged with the fever-flush, and many a tress of 
her rich brown hair had strayed from beneath the cap by 
which the landlady had sought to keep it in place, 
mingling with the folds of the snowy but crumpled 
sheets. As Sir Philip gazed upon her in silence, he 
fully realized the cruel and se'fish part which he had 
acted. 

We will not trace the progress of the disease, which 
would at one time assume a favorable aspect only to be 
succeeded by symptoms the most alarming. In a few 
days Lady Katharine who was able to perform the jour- 
as she sat by the 


ney from London, was the first, 


|| patient’s bedside, to mark the quiet dawn of returning 


reason. She continued the affectionate ministry, with- 
out revealing her name, antil Ophelia could sit in her 
chair hours at a time, and even walk about the room. 

One day as they were sitting together, Ophelia said 
| hesitatingly, “Do you know, madam, whether Sir Philip 
Hathaway or any other person has inquired for me since 
| I have been sick ?” 

“ Oh, yes, Sir Philip and his wife have both been here. 
Mr. Belmont was immediately informed of your situa- 
tion, who has related all he knows of your history, 
having first obtained leave of a certain Liz Looney, 


_who has likewise imparted information which I hope 


will prove gratifying to you.” 


A slight blush flitted across Ophelia’s cheeks as she 
but she immediately 
said—‘ Why should I feel ashamed at having once 


heard the name of Liz Looney, 


belonged to a band of gipsies, if young as I was, I felt 


| above participating in their views?” 


“Were you taught to believe that you were one of 


| their race ?”’ 


“ At first I was, but one day a brother of the woman 
| who had the care of me, and had often shielded me from 
her violence, told me that my parents were wealthy and 


of high rank, though he was unable to tell me their 


name. I mentioned this to Liz, and she did not deny 
it, but said that they had adopted a child in my room, 
and would spurn me from the door as an imposter.” 


“Oh, no!’’ said Lady Katharine passionately, forget- 


ting in the excitement of the moment her resolution to 


act with discretion—* their arms as well as their doors 
would have been open to receive you. I am your 
mother.” 

” 


‘And I am your father,” said Sir Philip, who a 
moment before, unperceived, had entered the apartment, 
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THE BUCANIER 


“ who hopes by his future care and tenderness to efface || 
the remembrance of the cruelty received at his hands.” } 
A radiant smile for a moment lit up the beautiful 
features of the restored daughter, and then in the fulness || 
of her heart she buried her face in her hands and wept. 
“There is one more,” said Sir Philip, after a few 
moments silence, ‘‘ who should not be excluded from a 


participation of our happiness—our adopted son is below, 
and I will call him unless I am forbidden.” 
As no objection was offered, he left the chamber and | 
in a short time returned with Arthur, whose countenance 
indicated that he was not the least happy of the party. 
“T shall forbear disinheriting you, Arthur, only on! 
one condition,” said Sir Philip, as he rose to leave the 





room. 
“« And what is that ?”’ said Arthur, gravely. 
“You must bind yourself to receive with the estate, | 
the incumbrance of my daughter; but as it is rather a} 
weighty consideration, I will leave you, with the assis- 
tance of Lady Katharine, to settle it between you.” 


Two years afterwards, a youthful pair, who had been | 
a few months wedded, stood together beneath the broad- | 
spreading boughs of an oak. The glossy foliage, now | 
and then slightly rustled by the passing breeze, was 
enriched by the golden lustre of the setting sun. 

““T have reason to value this,” said the lady, who, as 
the breeze freshened, drew a silk mantle, richly 
embroidered, more closely round her—* for without its 
aid, I don’t know that Liz Looney’s story would have 
been credited.” 

As she finished speaking, a woman emerged from a 


’ 





ruin near by and approached the spot where they stood. | 
Her naturally dark complexion was rendered still 
darker by exposure to the weather, but her features | 
were handsome, and the expression of her countenance 
peculiarly pleasing. 
“Ellen Hathaway,’ 
I left you sleeping in the shade of this goodly tree. 


’ said she, “seventeen years ago, 


I 


find you here now, lovelier even than you were then, and | 
| 


' 
. : | 
that the heart of the lady who was once so kind to me, | 


the dark shadow will no more come flitting over my 
heart, when I behold my own daughter, for I shall know 
is no longer made desolate by the loss of hers.” 
“Ah, this must be Florella,” said Ellen. 


| 
“a My 


mother has told me your story. If she was kind to you, 





why did you leave her?” 


“Look at him,” replied Florella, pointing to Arthur, | 


“and you will find the answer in your own heart.” | 

Among Ellen's friends, one of the dearest and most | 
valued was Amelia. She had, for more than a year | 
been united to him who won her heart the winter she | 
spent in London, and they often, at each other's firesides, 
sang together those songs which they warbled beneath | 
the greenwood tree, or in the cool shadow of the rock, 
the first summer they met, little imagining that they were 





bound by the ties of consanguinity as well as those of 
sympathy. Nor did she forget Peter, whom she left in 
the dell with his violin, or Mat, the landlord of the inn, 





but made a point of making each a handsome Christmas 


















































TO HIS CREW. 


present, as well as of giving them what they prized mor 
than silver or gold, kind words and kind looks, whe». 











ever they turned aside in their wanderings to spend ay ’ 
hour at the Hall. 
the 
ee Eee sw 
Original. aw: 
THE BUCANIER TO HIS CREY. | 
BY ROBERT HAMILTON, des 
I. 
“A sat! a sail! a sail!” and 
Shouted out the bucanier, din | 
“Tt stands before the gale, 
This way I see it steer; 
Up, up! my comrades brave, ; 
If they seek the rover’s crew, wid 
We are monarch’s of the wave— — 
Need I tell you what to do?” iad 
impr 
I. “ 
“Lash the arrow, matchless ship! weal 
To the bulwark of the foe, ted fi 
Let the leash of battle slip, toget. 
And the blood of carnage flow, ships 
Let the cutlass carve its way, den a 
And our thunders cleave the sky ; lation 
No heart here knows dismay— P enjoy; 
We conquer or we die! your ¢ 
II. 
“Full fifty battles bold, 
We have fought, my comrades brave ; j “E, 
And victory has rolled 5 your ¢ 
Her banner o’er the wave, of its ; 
That bore this gallant bark, your e 
And still more gallant crew, 4 breeze, 
Through storm and tempest dark— 4 the har 
Need I tell you what to do? > bythe 
IV. ™ of your 
‘Nail the colors to the mast, —— 
Let the pennant gaily stream, rr 
Let the shout of battle last, friends 
While day sends forth a gleam, es 
And when the murky shroud with wi 
Of darkness furls the sky, - less 
Pause not—but shout aloud, j Pointed 
We conquer, or we die!” faded, a 
and bea 
: oaks . the sigh 
Tue ideas of right and wrong in human conduct thet foe 
never observable in a young child. How many litt) and feel 
acts of an injurious nature would he commit if not ™ f 7° 
: "@ of these 






strained, without knowing that they were injurious. He) 
seizes every thing within his reach, without any sensatiom | 
The humored chil! | 
always thinks that he has a right to every thing that 







relative to justice or injustice. 







desires, and resents a refusal as an injustice and cruelty 
The little tyrant behaves, in his small circle, like gr 
tyrants in their large spheres, as if the whole creation ¥* 
at their disposal, or formed for their sole gratification~ 
Cogan’s Ethical Questions. 
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Original. 
A SUMMER’S EVENING RAMBLE. 


“Up! up! and go forth to the pleasant path, through 
the green fields, and by the beautiful river,” said the | 
sweet voice of one standing by me. “Up! up! and} 
away.” i 

« But, Cousin Edith—”’ 

“Nay, sir, I know what you would say; I have, | 
during the day, 


‘ Mingled with the jostling crowd, 
Where the sons of strife are busy and Jond,’ 


and now released from the thronging cares and constant 
din of business, I seek this retired spot, and find—’’ 


“ How calm and quiet a delight 
It is, alone 
To read, and meditate, and write,” 


said I, interrupting her, and uttering the alone, quite 
significantly emphatic; but however delicate the hint 
might be, the manner of conveying it made but little | 
impression on my determined and persevering cousin. \ 
“ Alone! yes, and lonely! you strive in the race after || 
wealth; you stifle generous emotions, and render exal- I 
ted feelings subservient to the ruling desire of gathering || 
together gold and silver, of increasing in stocks, and | 
ships, and lands; and even when returned from the bur- 1 
den and the heat of business, you devote hours to calcu- | 
lations, as to anticipated successful returns, instead of || 
enjoying ‘the breath of heaven’s sweet air.’ Turn} 
your eyes to the beauteous prospect before you and see, 


‘The lanes are full of roses, 
The fields are grassy deep, 
And leafiness and flow’riness, 
Make one abundant heap.’ 


i] 


“Edith, a rose could not bloom more brightly than |) 
your cheek; the dew-drop on that rose, in the brilliancy | 
of its shining, could not exceed the lustrous beaming of | 
your eyes; the motion of the leaf, stirred by the gentle 1 
breeze, could not compare with the graceful waving of || 
the hand, and the richness of the prospect is increased i 
by the sweet herald of its beauty. But remit a portion \ 
of your rebuke, and acquit me of devotedness to a pur- } 
suit so absorbing as that of becoming rich. It is true, | 
you see before me the figured sheet, but there are | 
friends here with whom I converse, whose society I} 
covet, with whom I live over hours which are past, and | 


with whom I mingie my sympathies, silently, but yet, 


not less touching or sincere. The scene which you have 
pointed out, is indeed beautiful, but when the roses have 
faded, and the leaves have fallen—when the freshness 





and beauty are gone, what is there remaining to cheer | 
the sight? Ah! to the joyousness of hope succeeds 
that feeling of loneliness which withers life. 
and feel the searching truth of some of the lines in one | 


I know | 





of these messages of my silent friends— 
‘The very flowers that in the May-breeze shake, 
Bloom out together, and the blessed stars 
Of night, walk not the pathless heavens alone, ! 
But twinkle, though unseen, in blissful tunes | 
Of sympathetic light ; all beauteous things } 
Hold mystic fellowship ; and man, 
Without a brother heart, how darkly doomed ’” 
' 


| 

| 

Edith’s penetrating eyes rested on me, and a sudden | 
glow spread over her expressive countenance, rendering 

tt still more beautiful. The blush retreated, and the | 
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A SUMMER’ S EVENING RAMBLE. 


| with nature. 


grieved and burdened spirits. 


| tear-drops filled her eyes, as she said, ‘“‘ Have I been so 


much in error, in imputing want of feeling ?” 

“Come, Edith, we will go forth, and converse awhile 
Now, Edith, let us rest on this grassy 
mound, in the inviting shade beneath this aged elm tree, 
and contemplate the scene around us. There is the 
ancient church with its modest spire, and yonder, the 
river throws back the beams of the sun, as the willows 
bend, and wave to and fro, with that soft and graceful 
motion which the artist finds it difficult to arrest for his 
painting, or the poet to delineate in his numbers. The 
‘solemn stillness’ ia undisturbed, save by the joyful 


| twittering of the swallows as they flutter around the 
|| vane, or seek the eaves of the porch; by the low and 
|| varied sounds of insects fulfilling their short summer of 


existence, and by the hurried but not loud dash of the 


water, as turning from its regular channel, it precipi- 


tates itself over a small ledge of rocks. There is a 
gradual descent of the ground from the church to the 
river, and the kindly feelings of the villagers have 
prompted them to preserve, and to ornament the quiet 
spot. A low fence encloses the last resting-place of 
mortality, and the heaped up earth is covered with fresh 
sod, and friends often come, in fond and faithful remem- 


brance, to speak to each other of the departed; per- 


| haps, to shed a tear; assuredly, to have their hearts 


thrill with chastened joy, that the companions of their 
early days are buried, where their virtues are known 


and appreciated. 


‘“¢ Among the many records of the frail tenure of human 


life, you may perceive yon plain slab of marble, and 


perhaps read the lines inscribed thereon; to me they 
are as familir as household words. 


‘Sweet maid, associates fondly thought 
‘To strew thy bride-bed, not thy bier ;’ 
But thou hast left a being fraught 
With wiles, and toils, and anxious fear. 
For us, remains a journey drear ; 
For thee, a blest eternal prime, 
Uniting in thy short career, 
Youth’s blossom, with the fruit of time.’ 


‘*Laura Gale was indeed a ‘ sweet maid,’ and at the 
mention of her name, she seems to be before me, as 
when she gained and delighted friends by the unstudied 
exhibition of genuine feeling. There is the countenance 
lighted up with winning smiles, stealing over the fea- 
tures in soft succession; there are the expressive blue 
eyes, in whose lu:tre the soul of purity and truth was 
contained; the unconstrained natural demeanor; the 
modesty of manner. These outward qualities were the 
heralds of the right affections, and the well-regulated 
principles within, and while her merry laugh was in 
heartfelt unison with the friends of ber innocent mirth 
and pleasure, her sympathies were mingled with the 
Were any of the poor 
villagers in sickness —there was one who provided 
the necessary attendance, and the delicacies so accepta- 


|| ble to the languishing ; and she might be seen often at 


the bed-side, watching the restless slumbers, supplying 


| the many wants, whispering hope and consolation, and 


soothing the hours of affliction, by generous and assidu- 
ous kindness. She had a sensitive spirit, but it was not 
of that morbid sensibility which weeps at the recital of 





































imaginary distress, and shrinks from the duty of reliev- 
ing the really necessitous; she felt for the woes of 
others, and that feeling was not suffered to remain inac- | 
tive, but was exerted in prompt and beneficent action. 


“Her father was the clergyman of the district. 
Laura was un only child, and as her budding graces 
and virtues were unfolded, the happy parent felt and 
expressed his thankfulness to the Providence which had 
assigned so fair a plant to his protection, and in depen- 
dence upon supreme aid, nurtured it with deep and 
unbroken affection. And she flourished hke a morning |, 
flower, and, alas! like it too, she suddenly drooped. It 
blossoms, blooms, and imparts sweetness and fragrance | 
to the senses; its lively and varied colors please the 
eye; for a little while, the sunbeams gladden it, and in || 
the hour, when it seems most thrifty, indicating a full 
and rich maturity, the sudden storm bows its lovely 
head and withers its beauty, but the perfume remains, | 
marking the spot where it grew amid its kindred buds. | 

‘ As has been said, the villagers were the recipients | 
of her kindness, but there were others who were admit- | 


ted to a more intimate association. Among those who |, 


| 


participated in this charming intercourse, was one, | 


whose presence caused a deeper glow upon the cheek, 
animated the eyes with additional brilliancy, and whose || 
words had an irresistible influence, seeking their way to | I 
the heart, where they were warmly received, and care- | 


I am not repeating a story of love, so i 


fully treasured. | 


I will only say, that it was determined by them, that | 


they would unite their sympathetic interests in the 


‘sanctimonious ceremonies’ of marriage. The an-| 


nouncement of this intention did not create any uncom- || 
mon stir among the villagers, for their sagacity had || 
already predicted the occurrence of such an event; 


their curiosity only extended to the time when this |, 


design was to be fulfilled. 

“The morning of that day was bland and beautiful. ' 
The sky, as if in accordance with the gladsome feelings | 
of the inmates of the village, shone forth in loveliness ; || 


but, ere that day had closed, a deep shade was thrown | 


over its brightness, and of joy— | 


* The tone 
Was hush'd and solemn, like the cloudy groan 
Of dying thunder, on the distant wind.’ 


There were many persons gathered in the church, 
whose happy faces reflected the emotions of still hap- 


pier hearts; her father, the venerable friend and sin- 
gle-hearted counsellor of the villagers, with placid joy 
upon his open countenance, commenced the service, 


and when the troth of each had been plighted, in fer- 


vency and truth, while the ready tear trembled in the 
eye, he invoked the blessings of Heaven upon the beings 
before him. 

“ The congratulations were many and undissembled, 
to the | 


bridal | 


and were received a spirit correspondent 
warmth with which they were tendered. The 
party returned to the home of her childhood, which she | 
was shortly to leave, and mingled in innocent festivities. 
The hour of the departure arrived, and Laura shared | 


in the kind and dear charges oft repeated, the heartfelt | 


A SUMMER S EVENING RAMBLE. 


| had knelt in maiden bloom and modesty, 
|| covenant of affection. 


|| expression of murmuring. 


_ the certainty of the scene before him. 


who called them into existence. 


embrace, the parting kiss, and the warm pressure of | 





\the hand, those endearments which the female nature 


so well understands, and se feelingly exhibits on euch 


occasions. There was yet one to whom to bid farewell; 


| she turned—was received into the arms of her waiting 


father, and with suppressed sobbings, hid her face in 
‘ Blessings be on thee, my dutiful child! 
Thou hast been to me as ‘my 


his bosom. 
blessings be on thy life. 
companion, my own familiar friend.’ Image of thy 
now sainted mother, thou hast her excellencies and vir. 
tues; in thy new sphere of duty, continue to imitate her 
He bowed his head, and the 
He 


raised himself, but the form of Laura was motionless. 


worth, and be happy.’ 


gushing tears attested the fulness of his heart. 


There was the same benignity of expression upon the 
face; the richness of beauty upon the cheek ; but the 
life-pulse had ceased its beating, and was for ever at 
She died of an affection of the heart, and 


‘ Was call’d home, ere from her brow, 
One radiant trace of truth had fled.’ 


rest. 


It is not not for me now to depict the grief of the bereaved 
parent, the anguish of the stricken bridegroom, or the 


sympathetic concern of friends. The sudden summons 


| of death at such a time, and under such circumstances, 


is terrible, and so it was felt to be. 

“On the following day the church was opened, and 
a coffin was placed before that altar at which its inmate 
to ratify a 
The 


father, who bad united his daughter in her loveliness, to 


How changed the scene! 


one whose heart beat in responsive and hallowed unison, 
sat with bended head, yet his face exhibited the calm 


ness of resignation. Afflictive dispensation had removed 


his last earthly comfort, and feeling the bitterness of his 
|| present loss, he had grieved; but his sorrow was that 
|of one in whom the hope of immortality forbade the 


His daughter had lived « 


| life of piety, and could her death then be otherwise tha 


‘Her sun had gone down while it was yet day, 


happy! 


|| but it was to appear again with renewed and undyisg 


splendor in a new Heaven. Although alone, yet be 


trusted to the faithfulness of a friend, whose dealings, if 


| now enveloped in mystery, would hereafter be explained, 
_and his wisdom and love be made manifest. 


“The young husband seemed as if unable to realize 
Were his hope 
to die thus early, even in the freshness of their being! 
It could not be! 


swelling bosoms around ? why the coffin and the pall’ 


And yet, why the saddened looks ané 


why those solemn worde—‘earth to earth, ashes 
ashes, dust to dust?’ Alas! his hopes had expired, 
and were about to be entombed with the lovely beint 


The coffin was cor 


|| veyed to the grave, the earth was thrown upon it, the 
green turf placed over it, and she was left to ‘ the st 


less midnight of the tomb.’ On each returning 0% 
versary of her death, fresh flowers are put by frien¢'! 
hands over the place of her sleeping, and some friends 
may often be observed to linger there in sweet rec” 
lection of virtues which have been, but which were # 
denly quenched. 

“ But see! the sun has gone down, and the softer 
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THE WRECK. 


tints of the sky indicate the approach of evening. Let 


us return homeward, thinking of her of whom you have 
just heard, and our reflections may be in this wise: 


«Be thy name whisper’d, where the silver dew 
Stealeth the leaves of clustering roses through, 
With bright and freshening power; 
And where the waters follow to the play 
Of earliest sunshine, o’er the sands away, 
At morning’s hour. 


Be thy name whisper’d, where the bough hath stirr’d 
To the last nestling of the wearied bird, 
Its silent mate beside ; 
And where the voice of mirth hath ceas’d to call, 
And far o’er fading paths the shadows fali, 
At eventide. 


For, thou, whose beauty to the dust hath gone, 
Wert soft or joyous as the eve or morn; 
And therefore these should be, 
In hearts fili’d up with visions to the last, 
Of thy young smilcs, and winning accents past, 
Memories of thee. 


Be thy thonghts counted, where the stars are bright 
Within the chambers of the dreamy night; 

Thy kindling thoughts, and deep; 
Aud where through summer clouds, the lightning flings 
Quick, tremulous sparks from its flashing winge, 

To banish sleep. 


Thine outward loveliness! where’er they meet, 

Light, blooming forms and ever graceful feet, 
And voices sweet and gay, 

There duly, fondly, ere the joy be done 

Shall rise to faithful lips, the praise of one, 
Gathered away. 


Thy grave! not far and lone ite last repose, 

As cold o’er some, alas! the mould doth close, 
Dead in a foreign land ; 

Thou! with familier things art gently laid, 

And oft may they who with thy childhood stray'd, 
Beside thee stand. 


Thy rest! thy rest! go, where the sun is pouring 
His golden glories unto souls adorirg, 

Beneath this blessed even ; 
Hath peace, hath confidence, not here its birth, 
E'en ’mid the lowly temples of the earth? 

Tuou art In HEaven.’” 


Original. 
THE SLEEPING INFANT. 


BY LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 


Sweet infant, beautiful as light, 

That on the snow-drop’s bosom glows, 
When scap’d from wrathful winter’s night, 

It trembles thro’ incumbent snows— 
Amid thy cradle sleep, we watch 

The varying thought that faintly gleams, 
As tho’ we fondly hop’d to catch 

The angel whisper of thy dreams. 


The angel-whisper! Tell us what 
& Is breath’d from that celestial clime, 
Thou, nearer to its white-winged host 
Than we, who tread the thorns of time: 
Thou cans’t not tell—no words are thine— 
But the pure smile that lights thy brow, 
Is sure the language of the skies— 
Oh! keep it still unchang’d, as now. 











Original. 
THE WRECE.”* 


BY THE REV. J. HR. CLINCH. 


WueEn lately sped with snowy sail, 
A gallant barque before the galo, 
The cold, blue waters sweep : 
Far down beneath the icy waves, 
In Ocean’s dim and silent caves, 
Many, who stood, at morn, elate, 
Unconscious of approaching fate, 
Rest in their last, long sleep. 


Yet all who trod that busy deck, 
Sleep not in death within the wreck ; 
A fragile boat, with human life, 
Deep laden, braves the billows’ strife, 
And plies its dreary way : 
God help them now through storm and night, 
And glad them with the rising light, 
Of yet another day ! 


But hark! ’Mid tempest and deep gloom, 

Are sounds which speak a fearful doom! 

Shrieks, struggles, oaths, in mingling tone— 

The frequent plunge—the bubbling groan— 

The brother's hurried, wild farewell, 

To her who followed where he fell, 
Stronger than death is love— 

And desperate efforts to retain 

The boat's deep side, but made in vain— 

Gave to that night a darker woe, 

Than storm or darkness could bestow, 
Which time shall ne’er remove. 


But one faint voice was heard that night, 

Which oft shall come in dreams, to blight 
The selfish heart of sin 

Of him, whose ruthless hand could tear 

The child from where he crouched, to share 
The wave-shroud of his kin. 

“ Cast me not yet,” it said, “ away— 

Give me a little while to pray !" 

That touching plea could not avail 

With hearts insensate as the gale, 
Cold as the icy deep: 

Scarce to his God one cry he gave, 

Ere the young martyr parts the wave, 
Which murmurs o'er his sleep. 

The boat that labored in the storm, 

Scarce felt the weight of that slight form, 

But, oh! how could it float beneath 

Its load of guilt and needless death, 

When that young soul was cast away, 

Death's undecked sacrifice and prey ? 


Ah! well for him who did the deed, 
If, in his hour of utmost need, 
When help is far, and death is near, 
And his strong form shall shake with fear, 
As life ebbs quick away, 
He ask of Him, to whom, in vain, 
No earnest lip or heart complain, 
A little space to pray, 
Well then for him, if o'er his soul, 
Flash not with deep and stern control, 
The thought that he had dared refuse 
The very boon for which he sues, 


* The ship William Brown. 
Boston, 1841. 
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A TALE OF QUEEN MARY’S TIME. 


BY ANN 8S. STEPHENS. 





CHAPTER IV. 

Tue singular being whom we left concealed beneath 
the tapestry of Mary’s dressing-room, witnessed but a 
smal] portion of the disgraceful scene which we have 
When Philip retired from the Queen’s 
presence in the first rush of his anger, she had no 


just described. 


withdrawing softly through the door, she. closed it with 
care, that no breath of wind should stir the tapestry, 
and then darted like a lapwing along the passage to 
the apartments she had left. She was mindful to lock 
the private door, and looking eagerly around, she flung 
herself panting and flushed upon the pile of cushions 
with her sparkling eyes fixed on the door through which 
she every moment expected King Philip to enter. 
did not come, and gradually she became dreamy and 
tranquilized by the pleasant stillness which reigned in 
the apartments. 
could bring pleasant thoughts of a more sunny home 
It was lighted 
only by a heavy arched window, but that had been 
turned into a kind of alcove filled with vases, snowy 


had been lavished upon the little room. 


plants, transported at great cost from foreign lands. 


dant curtain, woven together in a thousand pleasant 
tendrils, and drinking life from the sunshine as it fell 
among the leaves and flickered faintly through the 
room. 
plants were only lighted up by a single lamp, chased 
and perforated, which emitted a sweet odor as it burned. 
The soft tinkling noise of dropping water fell with a 
It came from a miniature 


But daylight was gone, and those fragrant 


familiar sound on the ear. 
fountain of snowy marble which had been placed among 
the plants. It was a tiny thing, but very musical, and 
to the strange young creature who lay upon the cush- 
ions watching the bright drops as they flashed up among 
the leaves, it had a home voice, which brought tears to 
her eyes, and made her heart ache with memories of 
the past. She took up her lute, and began to play a 
but it would not do; her thoughts were full of melan- 
choly forebodings, so she turned her face upon the 
cushions and wept in silence. At last footsteps were 
heard without; she started up, dashed the tears from 
her long lashes, and again snatching up the lute, played 
a few careless notes before she arose to unlock the 


door. 
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thought that he would return as was really the case, so_ 


He | 


It seemed as if every object which | 


and rich with sculpture, each one teeming with rare | 


In the day time, these plants formed a cool and ver-| 


aweet lively air, as if to cheat her soul of its memories, || 


“Tn tears, as usual!’ said King Philip, glancing at | 
her still humid lashes, and passing her without farther | 


| tear was erushed in its passage by the quick movement 
| of her eye lids. Philip drank off his wine at a draught, 
| and it seemed to have a soothing effect upon his sullen 
‘| spirit, for after remaining silent for some time, he 
| turned to the young creature who was yet standing, and 
| bade her take up the lute and give him some music. 
|| With a beating heart the strange girl placed a cushion 


jj) at the imperious man’s feet, and after a moment's 


pause, began a sweet but very melancholy strain, which 
| she accompanied with a voice sad and broken, as if it 
| gushed up from a well spring of tears. Philip started 
|| up with an exclamation of displeasure. 

| By my princedom, Laura, this is too much, he said; 


| “am I for ever and ever to be haunted by that strain? 
} Must I come to this apartment for a moment’s respite 
|| from the irksome society of my antedeluvian bride, only 
|| to find you reproaching me by your tears—your music, 


nay, by the very words of your song ?” 

| “TI did not mean to offend,” replied the girl, while 
| her small hand dropped tremblingly from the instru 
| ment. “ My heart was full of home when you came 


! in, so I but gave voice to the words that came upper 
| 


most. Nay, do not frown thus on me; I am weary and 


| sad to-night; come,” she added, looking up with an 
|| affectionate sort of timidity, and laying her hand on his, 
| one smile, and I will play the songs you love best 


|| till morning, if you will it so.” 
| Philip did smile, but very faintly, and a sullen humor 
| 


seemed still to hang about him. But feeble as was the 


| pleased expression, it was enough to light up the humid 
|| eyes, and kindle the red lips of that young creature 


| with a brilliant glow of happiness. 

1 “ There, now I will give the very air with which a 
| certain dark-browed prince came wooing the love of a 
|| foolish maiden in the orange groves of Arragon; nay, 
‘| not that, or, in sooth, I shall weep again. Tell me of 
|| something else that will pleasure you; see, I am 
i ready ;” and lifting her brilliant face to the dark eyes 
| fixed upon her, the beautiful speaker sat with her 


} hand playfully poised over the lute-strings, like a snow 
! white bird ready to alight. Just then her keen ear 
| caught the sound of some person knocking for admit- 
|| tance at the door in the bed-chamber beyond. Down 


' 
it 


‘| came the little hand, and instantly a gush of cheerful 
| music filled the apartment. Philip sunk back upon the 
| cushions, and lay with his eyes half closed, still far 


1) 
| 


|| from giving any sign of pleasure, but not so sullen as 
jhe had been. Three different times did the listening 
| girl hear the noise which had first startled her, from 

the bed-chamber, but on each occasion her execution 
| became louder and more brilliant than before, though 


| her face kindled with excitement, by no means derived 


|| from the melody she was pouring upon the careless eat 
| of King Philip. Well she knew that no person save 
| the Queen herself, would dare to knock for admi 

at that door. 









notice, he threw himself heavily upon the cushions she || Cesciess ff Gin ttn. tad Hea 
sic, 


had left, and finging aside bie planed cop, bade ber | which had startled his companion, the Prince still lay 


‘ . jn . - . i 
bring him ac up of wine from the inner room. ee upon the cushions, lost in restless thought. Though 
obeyed him in silence, but her bosom heaved, an “| he both hated and despised his Queen, he was not 


‘entirely satisfied with his own conduct during their 





Continued from page 120. 
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| shed which, since our coming, has deluged this un- || 
pf ouggown blessed land will bring back the feel- || 


5 ‘°t power brought us among a people to whom we 
p ‘ave been as a scourge or a pestilence.” 
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late interview with her. If not necessary to his love, | which would have been treason from any lips but 
she certainly was to his ambition, and even with his) hers. “ They would not give me, love; I can com- 
arrogant pretensions, he could hardly expect forgiveness | mand their fear, and despise their hatred; but these 
for insolence so violent and unmanly, without some con- || subjects are not for your counsel; be content to fill 
cessions, to which it chafed his haughty spirit to yield. | this pretty cage with smiles and music when I seek 
Filled with these annoying reflections, he allowed the | it as now; have done with weeping; be with me 
young creature at his ieet to weary herself with efforts | at day time as ever, and what more can you 
- ceive him pleasure, without even remembering that || wish? Now go to your couch; I have much to ponder 
she was so occupied. At last, when she saw that all |) over before morning, and will even remain as I am. 


her gentle efforts to chase away his sombre mood were || Nay, go, go, I would be alone.” 


in vain, her own spirit became oppressed, the music | The strange female withdrew reluctantly into the 


gradually died from beneath her fingers, ‘till, weary || inner chamber, and left Philip to his own sullen 
and wretched, her head drooped forward upon a bosom || thoughts. Hour after hour went by, and still he lay 
heaving with sobs which she could no longer suppress. || wakeful, but with his large changing eyes fixed steadi- 
This sound of renewed grief aroused the yet active i ly on the little silver lamp which poured its gentle 
resentment of the Prince. | light over the window. At last the sweet tinkling 
|| sound of water drops as they rained down into the 


| 


“ How is this? in tears again?” he exclaimed, start- 
|| fountain, had the usual dulling effect; his eyes closed 


ing to a half recumbent posture, and fixing his black, | 
| drowsily, his head settled back upon the cushions, and 


angry eyes on the unhappy girl. ‘“‘ Will there never be | 
an end to these childish repinings? Have I not done | he slept. Then the bed-chamber door softly unclosed, 


every thing in the power of man or Prince to make you |, the young girl stole noiselessly across the floor, and pla- 
content? Did I not ransack half Spain to collect |) cig herself by the pile of cushions, sat patiently watch- 
materials which might surround you with the familiar |) "& his slumbers. 


things and atmosphere of home? Look about, girl; | On the next morning, rather before his usual hour of 


rising, King Philip came from his private apartments 
D ’ 


| 
} 


can the Queen of England boast luxuries such as [| ' 
have lavished on these apartments? Yet ungrateful | accompanied, as ever, by his favorite page. Without 


{ . . . 
; || leaving one word of gree or apology fo 
and sullen you ever meet me thus, as if J had power || “er greeting or apology for his Queen, 


to change the murky skies of this heathenish land | he ordered a groom to prepare horses, and still attended 

us i enaien die a Spain ” |, only by the boy, rode from the castle. This was the 

{ e 8 j w - i} ' . ss . hg . 

: ‘ : h —- To || unsatisfactory information brought to Queen Mary by 

as ! »bed the unhappy || , : 
. ee ee PP) | the messenger whom she sent to request an interview 


i as ; 
: . || With her husband. She retired to her oratory weary 
that my heart may never again leap to the sunshine | 


young creature. ‘I should not grieve, though certain 


seiietent n from lack of rest, and grievously irritated by what she 
I ‘ r i were you stil ‘— : : 
ye a ai —_ 9 . Pes ; hea ’ . y = || had learned, when Friar Joseph presented himself with 
the same s s, when the sunshine o ove ||. : . i ‘ ; 

oa Co Ca || information that Cardinal Pole waited without, much 


has once died aw 0 he heart, who can rekindle || Be ‘ é 2 
» died away from t ’ | desiring an audience with her majesty on matters of 


it? Let us leave this gloomy land, Philip!” she || 
1 
gp . || denied herself to the good prelate. Firm in her friend- 
him with all the passionate eloquence of gesture and | hi s : hae 
j e |ship as she was, bitter in her enmities, she ever held 

language which she so deeply felt. “ You are oe... ; Pas 
~* - | him in reverence and affection, and when he entered 


: ; deep interest. Never in her worst mood, had Mary 
exclaimed, clasping her small hands, and entreating 


happy here; every thing is gloomy and sorrowful that ‘ 
a k : I k S a a eet — her oratory, she arose to meet him, and for a moment 
we look upon. cnew It wou ,e 8Oo, when, | . 
= oe mew that it ’ ’ the cloud of ill humor departed from her brow. 


P P | 
in the blindness of my love, I consented to conceal | There was no witness to the interview between Car- 
} 





my sex, outrare mas y ure i > me re, : , : ‘ 
y sex, outrage all that was yet pure in my nature i; dinal Pole and his mistress, but it lasted more than an 


“i ; — > eee re | 
d follow you hither.” The air is stifling which I | hour, and when he left the oratory, those who observed 


am compelled to breathe in the presence of that || 


. : o- | the good old man closely, saw that he was deeply 
hated and cruel Queen. Be just, Philip!” she added | 


pained, if not indignant, but whatever had passed, it 


with sti re passi 2 t s: ig 66 se 5} ad P 
till more passionate earnestness; right “tho || seemed decisive, for, without a moment’s delay, the 


you have wronged, exert your boundless influence |! 


| 


old man descended to the body of retainers whom he 
with Queen Mary, in a generous cause. Persuade || 


had left mounted in the grounds, his tread somewhat 
her from the cruel persecution with which she pur- || 


I 


: firmer than usual, and his crimson robes sweeping the 
sues alike the innocent and the guilty—stay the blood- | 


marble as he passed along. His servitors remarked 
that he mounted his mule as if unconsciously rejecting 
happy nati d then le The bre | she} : : 
Py nation, and then let us go away. re Dreezes | their wonted respectful assistance, and urged him 
toward London with a pace more rapid than he had 
ings which filled our bosoms before a wretched thirst /' ever been known to ride before. 
| 
] CHAPTER V. 
, For many anxious minutes did John Copley gaze 
And such I would be,” rejoined Philip, who had | down upon the pale face of his child, as it lay nestled 
been gazing in mingled anger and astonishment on || in his bosom, so helpless and degth-like. He was des- 
he daring girl, while she gave utterance to language || titute of means to aid her, so he sat down upon his dun- 


a 















Se eS 


geon floor, and folded her in his arms, gently as a 
shepherd might foster a pet lamb which the storm had 
stricken down. He was a prisoner, with no hope which 


could lead him away from death, still there was some- Ht 
thing like pleasure- at his heart, as he felt the cold | 


cheek of his gentle one pressed against it. 


to die, it would be together, and it seemed to the strong: | 
hearted man a mercy, that he might guard the spirit of | 
his child like a blossom newly cropped, and place it, 


pure as when it sprang from thence, once more in the | 


bosom of her mother, when they should all meet in 
With his large hand he put back the golden 
hair from her forehead, and bending his cheek upon it, 


Heaven. 


waited quietly till it grew warm again with returning 
life. 
tighten its clasp, and a broken sob come to the redden- 


At last he felt the arm which was about hia neck, 


ing lips. 

“‘ God's blessing rest upon thee, my child ; how fares 
it with thee now,” said the good man, soothiugly. 

Alice lifted her head, but faintly, and in tears, for 
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If they were || 


| the -pure stars which God has planted in the sky, ; 


| 


shine alike upon the just and the unjust. To-day we 


are here, helpless and in prison—to-morrow—"’ 
“What of to-morrow?” inquired the gentle gir! 
looking anxiously up as her father hesitated to speak. 
“ To-morrow,” replied John Copley, taking her hand 
and clasping it gently in his, “‘ to-morrow, my child, we 
may be with your mother.” 


“Tt was a kindly way of telling that young creatur 


she must die. She almost smiled to hear it, and wher 


she looked into her father’s eyes, and saw them filled 


|| with solemn and tranquil light, she forgot all that mus 
| be suffered before death, and her heart grew strong 

All at once s 
| painful apprehension shot like an arrow through he 
|| mind. 


with pleasant thoughts of Heaven. 


With a slight start, she again looked up, bu 
her soft eyes had become keen with sudden fear. 


| “What troubles thee, Alice ? art thou afraid to die!” 


She did not answer. 


“« Speak, my child, and say if this 
fear be of the soul, or only a shrinking of the natura) 


now that she was with her father, she felt weak and | body from the fiery gate through which thou and I mus 


helpless as a babe. 


It seemed as if all her sufferings | pass into Heaven.” 


during the last twenty-four hours, had happened 


“ Life is very sweet, and I am young to die,” mu 


weeks since; her mind turned back upon them drea-|| mured the sorrowing girl, “but when you tread th 


mily, and after a little time she wept herself to sleep 
upon her father’s cloak, which he spread in a corner of 
his ample prison room, for, as yet, no couch had been 
provided for him, and he seemed utterly forgotten by 
those who held him in charge. 


dark valley and shadow of death, I shall not shrink 


| from your side. Yet methinks there is one living 
|for whom my spirit would mourn even in Paradis. 
| When our sojourn here is ended, father, will he bear w 


company to the place of our rest?” 





When Alice awoke, the grey light of morning fell 


softly through the grated window of her prison; her | 


father still kept his patient watch by her side, and | 


smiled upon her cheeringly as she rose to her elbow, || life, compared to eternity. 


. | 
and looked about the room, bewildered, and, as yet, | 


scarcely conscious of her forlorn condition. 

“Thou hast been blest with a long and sweet sleep, 
my Alice,”’ said her fellow prisoner, ‘though on a) 
couch somewhat of the hardest.” 

“ Are you with me, father?” replied the yet dream- 





ing girl, and with a faint smile she sat up, and covering 
her eyes, seemed striving to collect her thoughts. 
* Father,” she said, at last, but without uncovering her 


“What, my child?” 

“How many days is it since all this happened? I 
mean since we were all happy together, down by the | 
little lake 7?” 

“One day, only one, my Alice.’ 

“ Alas, father, how much of sorrow can be crowded 


| 
eyes— | 
| 


into one single day,” said the young creature, looking 
mournfully into her companion’s face. ‘“ Can it be only | 
a little more than thirty hours since we could look up | 
to the blue sky, and feel the free wind leaping amid the 
trees—since we were all free both of limb and will. I 
should think it had been a year.” 

“And so it is, if we measure time by events,” re- 
plied her father, dropping into the train of thought 
which was gradually leading her mind from the state 
of apathy into which terror and fatigue had thrown it. 
“The stride of oppression with us, will be quick and 





fatal; a few hours ago, and we sat, as you say, beneath! which he strove to render somewhat more courte 


“Francis Huntly is in the hands of God, and bis 
|time may not be yet,” replied Copley, “ but bethink 
| thee, my gentle child, how trifling is the span of huma 
Though we pass hence 
| to-day, and he remain on earth the three score years 
| and ten allotted to man, it will seem but a moment er 
he joins us in that place of rest where time is unknown.” 
| Alice buried her face in her hands, and remained 
silent for several moments; Copley thought that she 


| 
| 
* . ; 
| was weeping, but after a time she lifted her head, and 
her features were composed though still sorrowful, 


“Do not fear me,” she said; “1 have strength to bet 


|| my appointed task.” 


| She would have spoken farther, but a noise of bol 
withdrawn heavily from their sockets, and the har 


|| sound of a key working in its rusty lock, arrested the 


She had scarcely time to |oo 
toward the dungeon door, when it swung open, and? 


words on her lips. 


man, whom she remembered to have seen before, as! 


a dream, entered the room, while two or three perso, 
_who appeared to be under-keepers, stood grouped # 
| the dark passage without the entrance. 

| Alice drew close to her father, and nestled her hax 
|in his, as the man approached; her heart beat pa* 
| fully, and the slight color that had returned to heg lips 
| died entirely away. The man seemed waa a 
scious of her agitation. Human suffering was © 
| familiar to him, that he really did not observe it wh® 
| 80 noiselessly expressed. 


| We have received orders to place your daughit 


in another room,” he said, addressing Copley in 8 


a 


} 
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ALICE 


than usual, for there was a quiet dignity about the pri- 
soners which awed even his hard nature. 

Copley bowed his head in silent acquiescence, but 
his countenance was convulsed, and in his eye there 
was a look of agony such as springs only from a 
strong heart, subdued by a stronger will. The trem- 
bling little hand which clung to his, seemed to rob 
his iron frame of its might. The keeper had scarcely 
crossed the floor, when his prisoner beckoned with his 
hand that he should come no nearer. 

“Go, my child,” he said, in a low choked voice, 
bending over the trembling young creature, who clung 
imploringly to his arm. “* We cannot resist, and where- 
fore should we attempt it. Nay, loose thy hold, lest my 
own strength fail.” 

With a painful effort Alice checked the convulsive 
sob that sprang to her lips, and withdrawing her hand 
from its grasp on her father’s, sunk to her knees at his 
feet. 

“ Father, give me thy blessing before I go.” 

The broken pathos of her voice arrested even the 
keeper who was advancing to bear her away. Copley 
laid his hand upon her head, and his voice rang sol- 
emnly through the dungeon. 

“ May the God of Heaven and of earth bless thee, 


oh, my child,” and with these words John Copley bent 


down, pressed a kiss upon the forehead of his child, 


and motioned the keeper to take her away. 

Alice was conducted through many a winding pas- 
sage dark as her own forebodings, to an apartment even 
The 


dim light which struggled through a grated window, far 


more gloomy than that occupied by her father. 


up in the wall, died amid the cobwebs and dust which 
had hung there for ages, without shedding one ray upon 
the floor beneath. A small iron lamp, however, threw 
its light over a bed, and a portion of the apartment, 
rendering the remainder more gloomy by filling it 
with shadows. <A couple of rude stools, with a bed, 


composed all the furniture in the room, and they seemed 


to have been brought there recently, and miserable as | 


they were, for her accommodation. 
Tt was a sad, gloomy place, but poor Alice was heart- 
sick at parting with her father, and it mattered little to 
| her how or where she was placed. When left alone in 
this dreary apartment, she sat down on one of the 
stools, and with her eyes fixed on the floor, strove to 
collect her scattered energies to meet the day of trial 
BWhich she felt to be very near at hand. When with 


B her father, she had relied on him for strength and pro- 


As ee = 


ection, she had never, in her whole life, been taught to 





act for herself, he had ever been at hand to advise and 
lead her in the path of duty. Now she was alone, with 


no human arm to depend on for succor, no human voice 
to F : ‘ ; 
© pity or cheer the deep solitude of her prison room. 
Stil =e . . 

l her spirit grew strong, and amid her utter desti- 


tution, she Ww 


as tranquil. The bitterness of death seemed 


ove eo . > . 
er when she was taken from the bosom of her parent. 
Now,” she murmured, meekly folding her hands, 
ar " . 
d looking upward, “I have done with earth and 


earthly as : . 
hly things; be thou, oh, father of mercies, my guide 


and support.” 
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It was strange that it should have been so, but as 
Alice uttered this petition, a bunch of flowers dropped 
from the bosom of her robe. Amid all her agony of 
spirit and energy of motion, they had rested in her 
bosom, to start forth when her heart was soaring toward 
She 


took the blossoms from the floor where they had fallen, 


| Heaven, and draw it back to earthly things again. 


|and for the first time, began to reflect on the manner in 
Who could 


‘have placed them on the table in her room at Windsor? 


which they had come into her possession. 


Not Francis Huntly; he was in no frame of mind for 
idle gallantries when she last met him in the closet of 
| Friar Joseph. Nother father; he, alas! was a prisoner 
long before those flowers met her eye, and at that time, 
‘their leaves were bright with dew. She had scarcely 
observed it there, but in her dungeon solitude, it be- 
came a matter of thought which would not leave her 
mind. The blossoms each moment became more pre- 
cious; they seemed to her aroused fancy, sweet, silent 
companions, sent to cheer her solitude; drooping and 
/withered, but more fragrant from that very cause. 
Perhaps even yet their brief bloom might be preserved 


to outlast the life warming the bosom on which they had 


withered ; it was a sad thought, but still she cherished 


Upon one of the stools stood a pitcher of water and 


some bread. She was athirst, but drank sparingly of 


|the water, that enough might be left to cherish her 


|treasure. The flowers were bound by a crimson riband, 


somewhat broader than seemed necessary for the sup- 
| port of things so frail, and after placing them in the 
| pitcher, Alice still held the riband twined in her fingers. 
‘| All at once she became conscious that some other and 
less pliant substance was attached to the silk, and bend- 
| ing down to the lamp, found a narrow slip of parchment 
\lining half its length. There was writing upon it, but 
| the characters were so delicately traced, that it seemed 
|almost impossible to make them out by the dim light. 
She was crouching over the slender blaze with the 
parchment held so unsteadily in her trembling hand, 
that the words traced thereon seemed floating beneath 
| her eyes, when footsteps smote along the passage, and 
stopped before her prison door. 

Alice started to her feet, thrust the riband into her 


bosom, and stood gazing upon the entrance of her dun- 


geon with burning cheeks and brilliant eyes, like a 
The door 
A ery of 


wounded gazelle, awaiting the death arrow. 
opened, and King Philip entered her prison. 
fear burst from the poor girl when she recognized her 
persecutor, but without heeding it, Philip moved for- 
ward. She stood trembling in his presence, when 
another person glided softly through the door, and dis- 
appeared like a shadow in a dark corner of the room. 
| In the imperfect light, Alice could not distinguish his 
features even when nearest the lamp, but he was of 
diminutive size, and both in air and dress, like the 
| Spanish page. Philip stood with his back toward the 
/entrance, and the person, whoever he was, passed in 
unobserved, except by Alice. She believed the intruder 
‘to be the page, and felt a sense of comfort and protec- 


tion in his presence. 










ALICE COPLEY. 








Philip advanced close to the shrinking prisoner, and }; 


would have taken her hand, but she drew back, and in 
a trembling voice, entreated to be left alone. 

“‘ Nay, fair lady,” said the bold man, glancing care- 
lessly around the dungeon, “ this place does not seem 
so inviting that I shall wish to stay longer than needful. 


By our Lady! the Queen provides but sorry lodgings 


for so much beauty, but it shall be thy own fault if they 


be not speedily replaced with such as even she has 
never known. One smile, most lovely maiden, to prove 
my homage to thy matchless beauty may hereafter meet 
its reward, and this very hour I will place thee outside 
this dismal pile, where thou may’st flaunt the haughty 
woman at will, even in her own palace, and she shall 
not dare to resent it.” 

Alice drew back once more, for he would have taken 


her hand. The indignant blood rushed to her cheek, 


and she again entreated, nay, commanded him to de- | 


part. 

“ Nay, haughty damsel, I must be heard now! My 
sour-tempered Queen has clipped those pretty wings, | 
and given thee a cage somewhat of the closest, so thou 
hast no green covert to fly to, as in the park at Wind- 
sor.” 

“True, I am a prisoner, and very helpless,” 
“Tf you will perse- 


said 
Alice, with sorrowful indignation. 


cute me thus, I have no redress, but remember, nothing i 


but unjust bondage could detain me a moment in your 
presence. 


has been so often basely violated, but if one feeling of || moment, and disappeared. 


manhood lives yet in your heart, leave me alone, that I 
may prepare for the death to which your wicked pur- 
suit has consigned me.” 

“Say not that, sweet damsel,” and for a moment 
Philip's brow flushed at the truth of her reproach. 
my too ardent love has driven thee to this sad state, 
it can make atonement. Consent but to look less | 
scornfully upon me, and I will even yet compel the 
ireful Queen to set thee at liberty, and will bear thee 
far from her malice, to a land more lovely than thou 
hast yetdreamed of. Beneath the bright skies, and amid 
the orange groves of Spain thou wilt learn more lenity 
for my true passion, and thy life shall be like that of an 
Nay, do 


eastern bird, bright with music and love. 


not answer me yet,” he added hastily, for the lips on || 


which he gazed began to tremble with a host of scorn- 
ful feelings. ‘“ Think but one moment on the alterna- 
tive—a dungeon, dark and dreary like this—solitude for 
a few hours, and those hours filled with a dread of the 
death which will most surely come—for on thy own 
confession of heresy hae the Queen condemned thee | 
already. Then the mob of hooting men who will crowd 
about to gaze on the beauty of that form—to mock at 


its agony, as it writhes and struggles amid the hot 


flames—”’ 
“Monster!” Philip started, for the voice which | 
uttered the single word, was not like that of the |) 


wretched young creature who stood firmly before him, 
her face resolute in its expression, but white as marble. 
Yet it could be no other who had spoken. Terror! 
at the painful picture he had drawn, might have 


I cannot appeal to your princely honor, that | 


“If | flags lay the Spanish page. 


changed her voice even as it had her features, bur , 
moment of dead silence reigned throughout the dy. 
|| geon as this conjecture passed through his mind. 

| turned her glittering eyes toward the corner whence th 
|, sound came. All was dark as midnight, but somethix 
was there, motionless, and more palpably black ev 
than the shadows. Her first impulse was to sprig 
| forward and claim protection from the human bein; 
| whom she knew to be shrouded in the gloom, but Philj 
| spoke again, and with the impatience of a heart to. 
H tured beyond its powers of endurance, she turned upm 
| him. 

| “Inhuman man,’ 


’ she exclaimed, and her voice ¢: 


indeed sound unnatural—“ even that—the crowd, thy 
|| sneer—torture, and hot flames can I endure, rather the 
i the mockery of thy base love; leave me—once mor | 
| entreat, command, that you leave me !” 


In thine 


own despite thou shalt yet be taught to return a low 


* T will not leave thee to a fate so dreadful. 


| 


'' Listen to me, thou sweet obstinate ; never before this- 


which is no mockery; which is consuming my hear 


| never again can my heart know a passion such as | 
| feels for thee. All that I have ever proved before, wu 
| indeed but a shadow to the intense love thy matchies 
beauty has inspired. 
|| Philip had moved his position while speaking, ai 
as the last words left his lips, Alice sawa pale fav 
| shaded by a cloud of black feathers, gleaming in the din 
light, a few paces behind him. It remained stationary: 
Again it met her gaze, ¢ 
| ding like a shadow through the prison door. Directs 
1 King Philip was startled from his iniquitous suit by: 
noise in the passage, as of some heavy body falling upm 
! the floor. He went out, and lo, prone upon the hari 
He had fallen on his fact 
| close by the entrance of the dungeon. His cap lay! 
few paces off, and his dark curls swept the stones 
scattered masses. 


In order that his interview with the prisoner should 


ee eee TS eee 





| be uninterrupted, Philip had dismissed all the keepesf 


| from the neighborhood of her dungeon, but secure ® 


Has s ° . - 
his ignorance of the language through which his conver 


| sation must be held, he had suffered the boy to rem? 
in the passage. On seeing the condition of his favorit 
the Prince lifted him from the floor with a touch @ 


| natural compassion, and carrying him into Alice's dF 


| geon, looked anxiously round for some means of res 
'ring him to life. Alice came forward and would het 
jassisted him, but Philip put her hastily away, ®™ 

| kneeling by the pitcher flung the withered flowers acr* 

the room, and thrusting his hand into the water, dashed 
it profusely over the white face lying cold as death up* 
} his knee. There was concern, and something alme* 
how sorrow in the proud man’s face as he was thy 
| kindly occupied, and when all his efforts seemed in 
| he looked pained, and anxiously bending over the s 
fering boy, murmured in Spanish, what, by their int? 
|| nation seemed words of familiar endearment. But® 
| his efforts failed to bring back one ray of life to th 
| deathly features. The lips remained white, the 
' black eyelashes lay motionless, and one little hand 


. 
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languid and pale upon the floor. 
ceased his exertions, and again murmured in Spanish; 
but this time his voice was broken with what seemed 


to be a passionate burst of grief. 


dead, and even Alice Copley was, for the time, forgot- | 


ten. The heart of that bad man was at length touched. 
The page at last gave signs of life, but it was evi- 


dently no common swoon that oppressed him, for he 


revived with pain, and his breath seemed choking him. || 


Alice impulsively stooped to unfasten the doublet from | 
his neck, but again Philip put her away, and with | 
his own hands undid the fastenings, but without remo- 
ving any portion of the dress. 

At last the boy opened his eyes and murmured some- 
thing in Spanish which sounded like the very words | 
which Philip himself had used. They received no reply, | 
however, and ~s life and strength returned to his charge, | 
Philip resumed his old manner; nay, he even seemed 
angry with the boy for being ill, and took him from the | 
room before he seemed able to support himself. 

Alice heard the door secured after her persecutor, and 
waited ‘till his footsteps died in the passage, before she 
dared to draw forth the slip of parchment again. 
could only make out the first line— 


“Be resolute in your duty, and fear nothing; not a hair of 
your head shall be injured. Remain firm—” 


A few more words followed, but dew had fallen over 
them from the flowers, and they were blotted out! | 
To be continued. 


Original. 
TO A SOUTHERN LADY. 





BY JOHN C. M’CABE, M. D. 


- | 

Ox! bright be thy home on that far distant shore, 

Where the glad flowers bloom every month in the year; | 

Where the south winds come whispering the green vallies | 
o’er, 


And the joy-weeping dew-spirit drops its big tear. 


And moonlight shall shame with its radiance the day ; 


When the day-god shall sink amidst islands of roses, H 
| 


And the zephyr’s soft wing on the bright stream reposes, || 


Think, sweet lady, think on the friend that’s away. 


. 
Oh, think on the heart that throbbed for thee alone-— | 


Those songs which we sung, (oh! the memory is dear!) | 


By that sweet winding river, e’en now the low tone 

Of its lone breathing waves softly melt on my ear! 
In your bright sunny south, where the birds ever sing 

Their wild notes of love, ’mid the forests so green ; 
And nature has breathed an eternal sweet spring, 

As she walks through her bowers of glorious sheen. 





y 


ou'll remember, sweet one, when the twilight appears, 


And gloriously briuiant the eve-star comes forth, 
There are those who are looking through memory’s tears, 
And watching with thee from the cold distant north. 

Sweet lady, farewell! we may meet never more, 
Bar the tear-drop that falls is now telling to me, 
That bright hours of the past shall thy memory come o'er, 


A VISIT TO MADAME CATALANI. 


The Prince at last || 


He believed the boy | 


She |) 





And "twere Heaven to know I’m remembred by thee ! 


n> 
~«- 


Original. 
A VISIT TO MADAME CATALANI. 


FROM THE FRENCH. 


One beautiful Sunday in the spring of 1836, I left 
Florence by the gate of San Gallo, to embrace a kind 
invitation which had been offered to me by Madame 


Catalani, once the most celebrated songstress of Europe, 


and who now resided in a beautiful villa a few leagues 
from Florence, contiguous to the small village of La 
Loggia, once the residence of the Grand Duke, but now 


bearing the name of the illustrious singer. Fortunately, 


|| that day, she had consented, for some charitable pur- 


pose, to assist in the celebration of the litany of the 


|| Virgin, with her daughter, Madame Duvivier, in the 


| village chapel. 
The mass was said by a venerable priest, upwards of 


| eighty years, and the chapel was filled with the peasan- 


| try of the surrounding country. There were also a few 


|| distinguished personages present, among whom were 


Monsieur and Madame Gaetan Mura, and a noble 
Polish exile, the Count Potocki. 

Madame Catalani assisted in the worship with her 
| magnificent voice—the same voice which had enchanted 
all Europe, and won for her universal admiration, but 


| heads, but poor peasants, with open mouths, and faces 


|| of wonder, gazed on, and listened with exstasy to the 


Queen of song. Seldom have I beheld a sight so touch- 


ing. 
the foot of the altar, was more majestically beautiful 


Her 


The celebrated songstress on her bended knees at 


than aught I had ever witnessed in my travels. 
eyes were superbly brilliant, and her face full of emotion. 
Is was beautiful to behold Semiramis, as it were, re- 


nouncing her purple robes of Babylon, to give delight to 


| 
| 
| 
| 
the humble inhabitants of a little Italian village, praying 
| to the Virgin, and pouring forth her strains of melody. 
| It was delightful, also, to listen to the litany spoken in 
| the true Italian. At the sublime invocations in the ser- 
vice of Queen of Heaven—Mystic Rose—Comforter of 
| the afflicted, ete., her enchanting voice broke forth in 
the most melodious tones, and was responded to by the 
| choir of the little chapel, with great sweetness, while 
the harmonious Ora pro nobis, was given with all that 
| natural knowledge of music, aided by correctness of ear 
| eo peculiar to the Italian character. The great artist 
| had lost nothing of her original powers, but seized 
upon every passage of invocation with a warmth of 
expression, and a seraphic enthusiasm, that gave a 
charm ‘ull now to me unknown of the purity of poetry 
and prayer. The divine voice seemed, at one moment, 
| to ascend to the skies, and the next, to descend to earth, 
| and die away in the midst of the lowly congregation. 
If aught earthly had been wanting to convince me of 
the truth of the passage—‘‘that the prayer of the 
church shall not fall to the ground,” this would at 
once have established my faith in its favor. 

I have been at many concerts in Italy, but certainly I 


have never heara one to compare with this village 























solemnity. 
pel at Rome, when the divine Miserere has been sung— 
when the Pope, the Cardinals, the holy college—all that 
was great and grand in Rome assisted in the service, 
but nothing could efface from my memory that simple 


' 

village offering in the La Loggia Chapel, and, assu- 
. | 

redly, if God does listen to pure devotion—and we know || 


it is wrong even to make it a supposition—he did lend || 
a favorable ear to that day’s devotion. 

At the close of the ceremony, Madame Catalani con- 
ducted me to her villa. All Florence cannot boast of 
such a residence. It is situated in the midst of citron 
and orange trees, with one front exposed to the winter 
sun, and another completely shrouded by a clump of | 
umbrageous citrons. A complete colonade surrounds 
the body of the building, in which are several bass reliefs | 


by the celebrated artist, Lucca del Robbia. On enter- | 


ing the villa, you are seized with a delightful fee ing | 


arising from the coolness which reigns around. An 


” 


atmosphere of “‘ opulent serenity is presented to the 


view. Secure from the mid-day sun, you behold translu- | 


cent waters flowing in marble channels, on their way to | 


the baths in different places of the grounds, and every |) 


where are pavements of marble and mosaic—all that is 
elegant and rich in Italian art, is brought to bear in effect, 
and convey to the imagination the most delicious sensa- 
tions of shelter from the meridian sun. The green | 
Venetian blinds of a hundred windows are fluttering 
with the breeze from the Arno, and which roams through 
the innumerable stairways and galleries. 


arabesques every where entwine the walls. The cor- 


ridors and alcoves are laden with the fragrance from || 


the citron and orange trees. One may imagine him- |) 
self transported to some palace in which the most cele- 
brated painters had exhausted the whole force of their 
imaginative faculties in gorgeous designs. 
haleonies you behold an illimitable horizon of azure, and 
far in the distance a range of mountains, bathed in a 
trembling haze of giory—before you lies “the Lady 
Florence,” as the city is termed, 
Strozzi and San Miniato on either side, give to her the || 
appearance of an indolent nymph, stretching her arms 


ere she sinks into those of slumber. 


A sumptuous dejeun¢r awaited us in a charming par- || 


lor contiguous to the conservatory. 


said mass, had been invited, but he arrived only to 


excuse himself for not being able to join us at table ;| 
Madame Catalani, in the most gracious manner in the } 
Tusean language, endeavored to prevail upon him to do ! 
so, but the old man persisted in his refusal, excusing || 


himself on the ground that he had other religious duties | 


to perform, and after partaking of a cup of chocolate, 
retired. At table we 


principally about the French opera, so little known in 


Italy, "till the dejeun¢ér being finished, each retired to | 


stroll about the garden and the delightful grounds, 
while those who preferred to remain, beguiled the time 


with conversation or music. While wandering in the 


midst of a deep and shadowy grove, suddenly a mourn- | 


ful strain fell upon mine ear. Never had I heard any 


thing so sweetly melancholy; it seemed as if a choir of 


A VISIT TO MADAME CATALANI. 


I have since been present in the Sixtine Cha- 


From the | 


while the villas | 


The priest who| 


spoke much about music, and | 


— ne — — —- 





angels were mourning for the loss of a fallen seraph. | 
1 was at once entranced in a dream of delicious melap. 
| choly. It was Madame Catalani, singing the Dies irae! 
1 of the English church, that melancholy hymn which it 
|| is said was written on the marble of a sepulchre, witha 
branch of cypress. Never was surprize more unexpec- 
ted: such is the ingenious and pleasing manner in which 
the hospitable hostess of the Catalani villa amuses her 
guests. At the finish of it I bent my steps towards the 
|| mansion, where an exquisite entertainment was await- 
| ing the company. A profusion of the most delicious 
| fruits and sparkling champagne, stood on magnificent 
! tables of alabaster, and here upon the banks of the 

| Arno, with our cups full of wine, surrounded by some 
| of the loveliest women of Italy and France, we listened 
| with ravishment to this celebrated funeral dirge. The 
|| breeze played through the orange trees, which, rich in 


The sun descended 


| . . . .y 
| with a languid and sorrowful aspect; a soft light 


| blossom, shrouded the terrace. 

| played upon the windows, and a thousand shadows 
H danced on the walls of the apartment. 

The days of 

Florence are made for music, and it is seldom if one 

before beholding the next. 

The company arranged in the saloon, and the 

parts displayed on the desks. Madame Duvivier, the 

| daughter of Madame Catalani, who possesses one of the 

|| most splendid contralto voices which Italy has ever 


1} 
| heard, 


+ All this day was one long concert. 


finishes, The piano was 


opened. 


| 


sang two duetts with her mother, ove frem 


Wreaths of |) Norma, and the other la Donna del Lago la Semira- 


At the piano was seated Madame Gaetan 
daughter of M. de Meneval, who was the 


H mide. 
! Murat, 
friend of the Emperor. 


] were arriving from Florence. 


At every instant the visitors 
The sound of wheels— 
|| the galloping of horses on the pavement of the court, 
the pompous announcements of the great names of the 
|| Italian aristocracy, but still nothing interrupted the 
| music, nothing hushed the fury of the brilliant execu 
| tion. The mistress of the house was Norma or Semi 
ramis. We were in Babylon, or in the forest of 
No one disturbed himself who passed in 


| | Erminsul. 
| or out of the halls; it was the beautiful passion of the 
| art in all its divine enthusiasm. There were no forms 
! of complaisance to the singer or the artist, no inter 
change of thanks and congratulations ; each programme 
was marked for performance. The delight was not 
allowed to dull by the attempts at prelude and coquet- 
All was conducted with spirit and true 


} 
| 


tish hesitation. 
passion, cavatina, cantiline polonaise, duo, trio, T0 
mance, The piano 


paused not for the voice, nor the voice for the piano. 


all were greedily snatched up. 


| Such was a musical soiree at the villa of Catalani. 

i It was, by this time, now far advanced. The golden 
|| streaks of day were circling the peaks of the distant 
|| mountains; one by one the stars were quenching their 


|| lames in the sea of morning—the dews were sparkling 
i] . 


| on the leaves of the citron and orange—the first note # 
‘the lark was heard sounding in the halls of Heaver— 

‘the company began slowly to drop away; each suited 
|| his fancy, and I, following the example, made my ¥* 


to wander on the banks of the Arno. H. 
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Original. , ina terrible dream. My body has been cold, but my 
LEAVES FROM THE | heart was burning. Now I can look more clearly on 
JOURNAL OF A POOR VICAR IN WILTSHIRE.* the stern reality. FS chase 
| Then it is true, Brooks has hanged himself. Field- 
BY MRS. * . ocr | son sent for me, and informed me of the fact. He had 
ene | an official paper, and a notice of my liability for the 
December 28th, 1764. || hundred pounds, for it seems Brooks left a large accu- 
Ir is well to let the storm, in some measure, pass || mulation of debts. He was thought a rich, and an 
over, before we look to see the desolation it has made. || honest man: I never dreamed of his coming to such an 
We all slept quietly last night; and to-day we can! end. 
speak calmly of what has come upon us. We have vari- Fieldson reminded me that the cloth-merchant, 
ous plans for the future. In these, the bitterest thing is, | Withiel, of Trowbridge, held the bond for the hundred 
that it will be necessary for us to be separated, at least. | pounds. He had cause to pity me, under such a calamity 


for a time. I can think of nothing better at present,| —so unexpected, too! An hundred pounds! All we 


than to procure Jenny and Mary places at service in f have in the world, if sold, would not bring one hun- 
respectable families, while I go about, and endeavor to) dred shillings! The little property my wife brought, 
obtain a situation that will yield a support to me and || melted away during her long illness ; there is yet a piece 
my beloved ones. | of land at Bradford ; that must be sold at a sacrifice. 
Mary has nearly recovered her former cheerfulness ; | But all is vain; I am a beggar; and must go to jaol if 
and talks and laughs for the purpose of diverting our |! Withiel is not merciful. Payment of the debt is impos- 
thoughts. Our plans are fixed in some measure; as || sible! 
soon as the new vicar comes, I will instruct him in the Evening.—I am ashamed of my weakness. What : 
duties of the office, and then begin my journey; mean-| to fall into despair! almost to doubt of Providence ! 
while I have written to some old acquaintances in Salis-| a minister of the gospel, too! I have reason for deep 
bury, begging them to try and obtain places for my | humiliation. 


daughters in respectable families. Mary is willing and) I have done all in my power; I have written to 
active; her sister is well skilled in household work, and | Mr. Withiel, candidly acknowledging my utter ina- 
qualified also to undertake the instruction of children. |, bility to meet his claim, and leaving it in his hands, 


I have determined not to leave them in this village; | to be indulgent, or to send me to the debtor’s prison. 
it is a poor place; and the people are cold, and not | Should he be disposed to kindness, I shall be grate- 
disposed to befriend the destitute. The talk is all now | ful to him; if not, I must submit to circumstances. 


about the new vicar. Some express regret that I must! Returning from the post office, 1 tried to nerve 
goaway. It may be from the heart; I do not know. | myself for the task of disclosing to my children the 


December 29th.—To-day I wrote to the Bishop, at} extent of our misfortunes, I wished to prepare them 
Salisbury, and laid before him my condition, and the | for the worst. Ah! the girls bore it more manfully 
helplessness of my family. I informed him that I had | than the man; more resignedly than the Christian min- 
been many years an humble laborer in the Lord’s vine- |, ister ! 
yard, and asked his assistance in obtaining aplace. He} I told them of Brooks’ death, of my liability for the 
is said to be a kind-hearted, Christian man. I have | debt, end the possible consequences. Both heard me 


little doubt he will be disposed to help me; but I do not ; with deep and anxious attention. 


expect much. || Jenny embraced me, weeping softly. “To prison!” 
December 30th.—Misfortunes thicken! I see not/ she repeated after me. “Ah! my poor dear father! 
now what can save me froma jaol! Yes, a jaol! it is |) You have done no wrong—and yet you must suffer so 
inevitable ! | much! But I will go myself to Trowbridge ; I will 
I feel overwhelmed ; every effort to recover my for- | throw myself at Withicl’s feet, and entreat his mercy !” 
mer strength, to regain my fortitude, is vain. | am|) “No, Jenny, you shall not!” cried Mary, sobbing. 


: . 
incapable even of inward prayer. The blow is too se- | 
| 


| all your tears. Merchants have hard hearts. I will 
A prison is inevitable! Let me repeat it, ‘till I fa- | go and hire myself to him as hia servant; I will live 

miliarize my mind to the hideous thought. May Provi- | on bread and water all the days of my life, ‘tll I 

dence protect my helpless children ! || have earned money enough to pay father’s debt.” 
Perhaps a speedy death may end my misery! My || We all became more calm while talking over our 


heart is crushed; my brain is fevered. I cannot write || plans; but all could not fail to perceive how hope- 
now, 


“He would not forgive one farthing of the debt for 
vere ! 


| less they were. At last Jenny said— Why disturb 
'ourselves with fruitless schemes? Let us wait Mr. 

Iam now more composed; and I hope, in a better |) Withiel’s answer. If he is inexorable, let us be re- 
frame of mind. I know not what fearful feelings have || signed. Go, then, to prison, my father. Perhaps you 
overcome me: I have seemed, for several hours past, i will be better there, than at liberty, amidst hardship 
— /and want. And vou need not be ashamed, for you 

“From the German of Zochokke. | go without guilt. We will both go out to service, 
*Coucluded from page 108. | and with our wages buy you every thing necessary for 


bad * * * - * 
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comfort I would not be ashamed even to be a beggar : | with trembling, not to be the sport of expectation. 
for it is no sin to beg for my father. We will visit you | Woe to him who is so! he is follbwing an ignis fatuus 
as often as we can. You shall be well taken care of, through a marsh! 

and we will have no further fear.” New-Year's Morning, Jan. 1st, 1765. 
"said Mary. ‘“ We will not I have something new and surprizing to record. This 
I will not fear; I will | morning early, at six o’clock, while I lay in bed think. 








“You are right, sister, 






distress ourselves any further. 
be happy; as happy as I can be, while separated from | ing of the sermon I am to preach to-day, I heard a 
you and father.” knocking at the front door. Mary was already in the 

With such comforters, how could I despond? Fleet- | kitchen, and hastened to see who was the visitor at 
In the faint light she saw the 








man was right when he said in parting, that I had two such an unwonted hour. 
of Heaven’s angels about me. | figure of a man, who gave her a large basket, and said, 

Sylvester Night.—The year is ended. It has been, | “‘ Mr. ———” (she did not hear the name,) “ sends the 
through the favor of Heaven, a happy year, with the | vicar this basket, and begs he will take good care of 








exception of a few storms It is true, we have some- | what it contains.” 
Mary brought in the basket, and then knocked gently 





times had scarce enough—but we have had enough. It | 





. . . ! 9 
is true, my limited means have caused me many cares | at my chamber door. When 1 answered, she came in, 






and perplexities ; but even these have enhanced our | wished me good morning, and a happy new-year, and 
It is true, I have not wherewithal to sup- | said laughing, “‘ Father, you must confess me a prophet! 


Here is the Bishop’s mitre I told you of!’ She then 






enjoyment. 
port life for me and my children, three months; but 
how many are there who know not how they shall live 
My present prospects are much as I did, that she knew not the giver. 

While she went to fetch a light and call up her sis- 
I cannot deny that I felt 






informed me of what had occurred ; and regretted, as 






from one day to another! 
poor enough; but if the worst comes, as Jenny says, I 
shall know God watches over me, even in @ prison! 


No outward calamity can destroy the comfort of a | some curiosity; for new-year’s presents had been rare 
My most probable conjecture was, 






ter, I hastily dressed myself. 







good conscience; no favors of fortune can give peace, things with me. 

when the soul is troubled with remorse. I have cause | that my friend, the farmer, had shown his good will by 

to be very thankful ! 
He who knows how to want, is rich. He who is | it so secretly, and before day? 

indifferent to worldly honors or contempt, hath indeed a | When I came out of my room, I saw the girls stand- 

I understand our blessed gospel better | ing by the table on which the basket was placed, look- 

It was carefully 






| sending me a basket of cold provisions ; but why send 









good report. 
from day to day, since I have learned in the school of | ing as if eager to get at its contents. 
adversity. The learned men of Oxford and Cambridge, | sealed, though the cover was full of slits, and a paper 
write commentaries on the letter of the gospel; but | fastened to it, addressed to me. The basket was large, 
teach not so much of its spirit. | and rather heavy. I lifted up the cover carefully, with 

Thus I close this year. Iam glad I have kepta | Jenny’s help. A fine white napkin lay over the cor 
Every man would find it profi- tents; that was removed; and it is impossible to de 









journal for many years. 


table to do this; for one acquires more knowledge of | scribe our astonishment when we saw, underneath, 8 
| 


himself by this means, than in beoks of learning. He | young infant, fast asleep. 

who keeps a daily record of his thoughts and feelings, The child seemed about eight or nine weeks old, and 
may see, at the end of the year, how various are the | Was sleeping on « blue silken cushion covered with 
| quilt of silk, bordered with lace. Its cap, also, was 0 
We stood a few minutes in silent 







saat 









pictures of himself. Man changes from hour to hour. 
He who says he knows himself, is right only in respect || the finest lace. 
of the moment in which he speaks. Few know what | amazement, ’till at length Mary burst out a laughing. 


they were yesterday; still fewer, what they will be) i Jenny seemed rather inclined to tears than laughter. 
She touched its soft cheek with her finger, saying, “ Poor 








to-morrow. 
A journal is also profitable, inasmuch as it teaches us | | tittle thing, it has no mother! How cruel to abandon 


confidence in Providence. More instruction may be | so helpless, innocent a creature! See, father, se, 
derived from the history of one man’s thoughts and | Mary, how quietly it sleeps—unconscious of its condi 
feelings during twelve months, than from the greet tion! We will not disturb it. I will take care of it 
\| and be its mother.” 

I embraced the compassionate girl, and applauded 
| her charitable resolution. “ You are both the step-chil 
| idren of fortune,” said L. “ God proves our faith; % 

| rather, he commends it. We will cherish the little for 
‘saken innocent; for though we know not how we &* 
|| henceforth to earn our daily bread. Hz knows, Ww) 









history of the world. 

I have learned from past occurrences, not to be de- 
pressed by misfortune; but to look for change, when | 
things are at their worst. When all prospers with me, I | 
become alarmed and apprehensive, lest I be not pre- | 
pared for evil; on the other hand, when I seem most | 
to be pitied, my spirits rise, my fortitude is strength-| 
ened. Besides, inevitable evil seldom appears so for- |) has made us parents to this orphan.” 
midable on a near approach, as it did when viewed at || We agreed not to disturb the little foundling’s slum 
a distance. Clouds are darkest when first they appear | i bers, but busied ourselves in conjectures as to who its 
in the horizon, and many comforts have always been ] parents could be. Without doubt they knew me, for 
mingled with my trials, which have taught me to hope |! the basket was directed to me. We could arrive, bow 
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ever, at no satisfactory conclusion, and I devoted myself || forget the moment in which she gave me your loan, and spoke 
: P id hil _ he |! kind words of comfort to me. . ° “ . ’ . 
- #, ‘4 > , . »* , . s 

to looking over my sermon on Trovidence; while the “| hope, ere long, to explain every thing to you. Pray pre- 


irls were occunied in household affairs. | sent my kindest remembrances to your lovely daughters, if 
= : they will condescend to receive them.” 
Evening.—I returned weary and exhausted from my || * ; 7 oo 
The i een. alcndiianh aint Bre bliced || 5° he has some idea of re-visiting Crekelad! I shall 
labors. e roads were shocking; an was obligec ; : 
towalk ; but my fatigue made me anticipate, with more be glad to see him again. Perhaps the young man, in 
’ . - ’ - . . . . . . 
Jelight, the cheerful welcome that awaited me at home. | his enthusiastic gratitude, has sent me his all, in return 
deligh » chee . .| ile 
it: for the trifle I lent him! I should be very sorry for that. 


There stood the table, covered with its snow-white cloth ; 
7 ao : le appears rather used to acting from impulse; but he 
and upon it a flask of wine, the new-year’s gift of a kind | : 
Bi : ae 1as undoubtedly an honest heart. 
neighbor, which was refreshing indeed. And there was | Ae 7: sat dicts 
‘ : é : | The little Alfred is already a prodigious favorite with 
Jenny with the infant in her arms. Mary ran to show | iat ’ asi : 
“ ; : | the girls. He is indeed a sweet child. We have 
me the pretty bed they had found in the basket when || ; 
; ‘ _ bought a nice cradle, and several other necessary arti- 
the child awaked, with the store of baby-clothes ; and a | : i ; ’ 
; : said c)es. The cradle stands by Jenny’s bed; and she 
package, which had lain at the child’s feet, addressed . ; ’ ’ 
; : : watches over him with the tenderest care. 
tome. I opened it eagerly, expecting to learn from ‘ i : 
: nities January 3d.—To-day the new vicar, Mr. Bleching, 
whom the singular present had come. Within was a ; : ; 
: " ; arrived with his lady at the inn, and sent for me. I 
roll of twenty guineas, and the following letter : > é : ee 
immediately obeyed the summons. He is a fine-looking 
“Reverend Str:—To your well known humanity and kind- , 
ness the unfortunate parents of this infant are emboldened to 7 -3 
entrust him, imploring for him your fatherly care. We may one | his wish, if I agreed to it, to enter, at once, upon his 
day be enabled to show you our gratitude, when circumstances 
permit us to make ourselves known. In the meantime, whatever 
your charity may prompt you to do for him, will not fail to be || Easter. I answered that I had not the least objection ; 
seen by us. The boy’s name is Alfred. He has been already . 
christened. The twenty guineas are for the first quarter ; 
every three months you will receive the like sum. In conclu- | other means of livelihood. Yet it was my wish to de- 
sion, we beg you to receive our child, and commend him to the : 
kind care of your noble-hearted Jenny.” 


man, of pleasant manners. He informed me that it was 
| duties; but that I might retain the emolument ‘till 
and should avail myself of the opportunity for seeking 


| liver a farewell sermon in the churches where I had so 


|, long preached the gospel. 
Mary was wild with joy at our unexpeeted riches;|| _, ’ ai ; 
‘ willy ; || This he readily agreed to, and proposed to come this 
though she soon recollected that the writer of the letter F 2 i 
7 ; | afternoon to my house, to look into the condition of the 
might have named her with compliments, as well her ; ? , FD . 
: dwelling, so soon to be his own. Hie wife accompanied 

sister. We read the letter over and over, and would |, . 7: ey "an . az 
: : .| him on his visit. She is, apparently, of good family, 
scarce believe our eyes, when we looked at the pile of 5 ee rT. 
: . re and well bred, but haughty and overbearing. Nothing 
guineas. To be deliverd from want and pinching pov- | ‘ Mii 
: || was right about the house; and my daughters she 
erty so suddenly, so unexpectedly! And who could be : : ’ } . 
, - . ; | scarce honored with a glance. She noticed Alfred 
the parents? I thought over all my acquaintance, but | i 2 a ’ 
; ol? sleeping in his cradle—(she is, herself, about to become 
knew of none who could be in such circumstances, yet || . : F ’ 
' . | a mother)—and turning to Jenny, said, “ You are young 
were able to pay so liberally for the support of their | . a yw ; 5 
ee » ime ; : to be married! Poor Jenny colored, and was about 
ofispring. Well! I will not attempt to read the riddle. | ’ ; : 
e : _" 4.:. | 0 explain, when I came to her aid. Mrs. Bleching 
January 2d.—F ortune loads me with her favors. This : : 
: ' ; | heard me through with great attention, then put on an 
morning I received a letter enclosing twelve pounds, || . . 
M : | incredulous look, and shrugged her shoulders. This 
from Mr. Fleetman. He has paid me twelve pounds | ‘ : , . 
; oe | behavior I thought very unbecoming, but said nothing. 
for my loan of twelve shillings. He must have suc-|),._ . : . 
; ; gs I invited them to stay to tea, but the lady declined. 
ceeded beyond his expectations; indeed, he intimates 
ie || Her husband seems completely under her sway. I need 
that. He is too generous; and I cannot even thank | io ‘o 
r ; | not add we were glad to be relieved from such visitors. 
him, for he has forgotten to inform me of his where- || . nen 
| January Cth.—A letter from Withiel; he professes 

abouts. Heaven grant that my unexpected good fortune | , . . ; 
: . ‘ himself sorry for my embarrassments, and kindly bids 


may not fill me with vain or high thoughts ! . 
: S s |me give myself no concern, at present, about Brooks’ 


debt, as I shall have as long a time as I choose for the 


Now I have hopes of being at length able to liquidate | 
Brooks’ debt to Mr. Withiel. 

My girls were delighted to hear the letter from Mr. | 
Fleetman. Mary whispered, I know not what childish 


payment. He seems better acquainted with my cir- 
cumstances than I supposed; but he alludes to them 
| delicately. His letter has taken a great weight off my 
nonsense, in Jenny’s ear, at which Jenny colored very 
much, and look i ery Wi or sister, e| ; : oi : 
, aked as if half angry ith her ‘ The | and honorable. He shall not be deceived in his opin- 
young man is evidently an enthusiast ; but I take his com- | 


li i . rance "his i is let- |}, _- , 
an with due allowance. This is part of his let | bridge, and pay him on account, the twelve pounds I 
Pe i 
1} 
on I left your house, my dear and excellent friend, || Jenny assures me her rest is never broken by little 
elt as if again about to quit the paternal roof for the turmoil F ; on 8 , 
of the world. I shall never forget my feelings while with you, || Alfred, and, indeed the child is remarkably quiet, only 
‘hrough life I shall cherish the remembrance of you, in your || waking once during the night, when she gives him a 
rich poverty—your christian humility and contentedness—your || |, | ° - . : . 
Patriarchal simplicity and elevation of soul. Nor shall I forget || drink, and he goes to sleep again. Yet I cannot help 
rm sweet, playful, endearing Mary ; nor—I can find no word | feeling some anxiety about the girl. She is not so 
Ppropriate to your Jenny's loveliness. She seems to me a i . ’ aad / 
“ut, whose touch hallows every thing earthly! I sball wever || lively as she used to be, though she insists that she is 


mind ; and I rejoice yet more to find a man so humane 
ion of me. As soon as I can, I will go myself to Trow- 


received from Fleetman. 
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happier than ever. Sometimes she falls into absent fits, |) much fatigued with walking, at the good old town, and 
and sits silent, with her needle-work on her lap; and if) actually overslept myself next morning at the inp, 
one of us speak to her, she starts, and asks what it was | When I had dressed myself in clean clothes—(I think 
we said. This, undoubtedly, comes from the interrup- || I have not made a better appearance since my wedding. 
tion of her sleep, though she will not acknowledge it. || day, so carefully had Jenny prepared my best suit !)—] 
I wish she could be persuaded to take some sleep during | left the inn, and went to Mr. Withiel’s residence. He 
the day, but that she will not do. 

It cannot be possible that her girlish head is turned || He received me, at first, rather coldly; but when | 


lives in a large and handsome house. 


by Fleetman’s praises! She asked me for his letter, to || informed him who I was, he invited me to walk into 
read, and has not given it back to me. There it lies in || his office. Here I thanked him for his kindness 
her work-basket. Perhaps she has forgotten it. towards me; and related the circumstances under which 
January 8th.—My farewell sermon was heard with || I became surety for Brooks, with matters that had 
tears by my parishioners. I did not know they loved | taken place since. I then counted out the twelve 
me half so well. From all of them I hear expressions | pounds, my first payment, and laid them on the table. 
of aflection and regret, and many have loaded me with | Mr. Withiel looked at me with a smile, and seemed 
presents. My house has never been so full of good); moved. At length he reached me his hand, shook mine 
things of all kinds, as it is now. We overflow with | cordially, and said, ‘‘ My dear sir, I am better acquain- 
abundance. But I can readily dispose of what we do} ted with you than you think, though I have never seen 
not need. I know many poor families in the village, i you before. I know you for an honest man. Take 
and Jenny knows more than I do. These shall be! back your twelve pounds; I cannot receive them from 
made happy with us. you; let me rather add something.” He went into an 
I could not deliver my farewell sermon without deep | adjoining room, and fetched thence a paper. “You 
emotion. It was written with many tears. I am quit-| know this,” said he; “here is your own hand writing— 
ting what has hitherto been my world, my business, my | your signature to the bond of security. I make its 
pursuit in life. I am thrust out of the vineyard like a present to you and your daughters.” He tore the 
useless servant; yet have I labored therein, not as an || paper in two, and placed it in my hands. 
hireling ; I have planted some promising vines, and|| I could not speak, overcome with surprize and grati- 
pruned many. I am driven from the field of my labors, tude. My eyes were wet. Mr. Withiel saw that I was 
where I have wrought with care and hope and honest | endeavoring to thank him, and said, ‘‘ Not one word 
zeal, and fervent prayer. I have sought the bed of the | more, my dear sir! that is the only way in which I wil 
sick, and shrunk not from fatigue, so I might adminis- | suffer you to thank me. Indeed, I have done nothing 
ter strength, and comfort, and holy hope to the dying. | wonderful; I would freely have forgiven poor Brooks 
I have warned sinners to turn from their evil ways; I | the debt, had be spoken openly to me.” 
have filled the destitute with joy; I have led back the || Ought it not to rejoice the heart of a Christian to se 
lost to the way of life. All this I say without pride; the fruits of his faith in such men? Truly it did mine. 
these souls are knit to mine with the strongest ties, and) Mr. Withiel then introduced me to his wife and his 
now that tie is broken. Why should not my heart) son, and insisted upon sending for my bundle of clothes 
bleed? But God's will be done! ‘| from the inn, and having me for a guest while | 1 
Most gladly would I ask the favor of Dr. Snarr, to|| mained in town. His hospitality was princely. So 
allow me to remain, and perform the vicar’s duty with- | unaccustomed am I to splendid furniture, that I hardly 
out salary, had not my successor already entered upon | knew how to make use of what I saw. 
his office! I am used to poverty and hardship from my | The next day my kind friend sent me back to Creke 
childhood; I should not fear them, now that I have!) lad in his carriage. I prayed for blessings upon my 
enough, and more than enough, with the money sent || benefactor. My girls wept for joy, when I showed 
and promised with Aiired, to keep me and my daugh- |) them the torn bond, and joined with me in thankfulness 
ters from want. We could be happy, and lay by enough || that so heavy a burden of care was thus unexpectedly 
for days of sickness or adversity. I would never more | removed from my heart. 
complain of wind and weather, however often and January 16th.—This day has been truly remarkable; 
severely they beat upon my grey head, were I only | I shall never forget it, nor cease to be thankful, I trust, 
privileged still to preach the word of God to my dear | for all the blessings bestowed upon me. 
parishioners ! || We were together this morning; Alfred in his cradle, 
But that may not be; and I will not murmur. The | which Mary rocked while she read, and Jenny sewing 
tears that fall upon this sheet are not tears of repining | by the window. Suddenly she started up, and became 
discontent. I have never prayed for riches or pros-|| pale as death. We asked what was the matter. “ He 
perity, nor do I pray for them now. But oh, Lord! let is coming,” she replied ; and the next instant Fleetmsa 
not thy servant be dismissed entirely from Thy service, || enteréd. 
while he has yet strength to wait on Thee! Grant that|| He wore an elegant travelling suit, and looked rt 
I may again enter into Thy vineyard, and with Thy bles- || markably well. We all greeted him cordially; he 
sing, win souls! celia me, kissed Mary, and begged Jenny’ pardos, 
January 13th.—I have to record the particulars of | while he kissed her hand, for the fright he had caused 
my journey to Trowbridge. I arrived late at night, and ' her. 
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| Private union; and shortly after, their marriage was 
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I bade the girls bring out wine and cold meats, toy cate. I engaged to provide for her infant's being taken 
entertain my guest and friend in rather better style than ‘care of. I had heard—you will wonder at this—of the 
before; but he declined my invitation, having left, he | Christian virtues of a certain vicar of Crekelad—virtues 
said, his company at the inn. Yet at Jenny’s entreaty || which shone in obscurity and poverty. I came hither 
he changed his mind, and consented to stay and lunch || with the express purpose of seeing and proving you. 
with us. Will you pardon my stratagem? I ascertained that I 

When he spoke of his “company,” supposing, of || had not been deceived in your character, and that I 
course, he meant a theatrical company, I asked if they | might safely trust you with the care and education of 
expected to play here in the village, adding, that it was |, my little nephew. 
too poor a place to hope for much encouragement. “Fortune took a turn sooner than we expected. My 
Fieetman laughed, and said, “ We will act a piece or | sister did not return to my uncle’s house ; but we shortly 
so, but it shall be without pay.’’ Mary was delighted | had the satisfaction of hearing that the suit was decided 


to hear this; she had always wished, she said, to see a || in our favor, and we restored to our rightful possession; 


play. She told the news to Jenny, who just then came | and within a few days the news came that old Lord 


| 


in with the tray of refreshments. Sandom was dead. His son immediately made known 
“Have you many actors in your company, Mr. Fleet- |, his marriage, and came to claim his wife. There is 

man!” asked Mary. He replied, “ Only a gentleman | now no need of keeping Alfred’s birth a secret. His 

and his wife, but they are both excellent performers,” parents have come to take him with them; I have come 
Jenny looked unusually grave. As she set down the to take you away also, if you have no objections. 

, is in the gift of 


man, “ And you, sir—are you going to perform?” |, my family, whose representative I am; and it is now 





things on the table, she asked, looking towards Fleet-'| ‘‘ The situation of Rector of 


I thought there was some sadness in her voice. The | vacant. It is worth two hundred pounds a year, besides 


young man seemed to think sotoo. He did not answer | the tithes. You, my d-ar friend, have lost your place. 
for a moment; then stepping nearer to her, he said || Will you take this, and remove into our neighborhood 1” 
almost in a whisper, “ That, dear Miss Jenny, depends God alone knows what I felt at these words—at thus 


upon you.” 


seeing a field open for my labors, with provision so far 


My daughter looked down and blushed deeply, but } beyond my necessities or merits. I felt tears coming in 
made no reply; and I confess I was rather at a loss to || my eyes, and could only press my benefactor’s hand. 
know what he meant. Indeed, the embarrassment | Mary embraced me joyfully; Jenny snatched the baro- 
seemed general, ’till Mary put an end to it by some || net’s hand, and kissed it; but he was gone before we 
sprightly remark, and we sat down to table. Fleetman | 
| In less than half an hour he returned, bringing with 


could find words to thank him. 
poured out some wine, and asked my eldest daughter 
to drink with him. She did so, and he seemed, at ‘him Lord Sandom and his lady, a lovely young crea- 
ture, who, without heeding us, ran to the cradle where 


once, to recover his vivacity. When we rose from 
table, our gueat went to the cradle, and asked many || the child lay, kneeled down and kissed his fair cheeks, 
questions about little Alfred. I related the circumstan- || and wept tears of deep emotion. Her husband raised 
ces of my singular new-year’s present, and my vain con- | her, and begged her to be composed. She then apolo- 
jectures as to who had sent it. 


gized to us for her odd behavior, and thanked me most 


“T can give you some information respecting that,” 


feelingly for the care I had taken of her boy. Turning 

said he. “ The new-year’s present came from me.” || to Mary, she repeated her expressions of obligation; 
“ From you !”’ exclaimed I and the girls in a breath. | but the lively girl disclaimed them, and pointing to 
“Yes, from me; and now, my dear friend, it is time || Jenny, who stood by the window, said, “ My sister, 

to let you into the mystery. I am no comedian, but a || there, is the boy’s mamma!” 

baronet, and my name is Cecil Fayrford. My sister |} Lady Sandom went up to my eldest daughter, and 


and myself have been long kept wrongfully from the || looked at her a moment in silence; then with a smiling 


| ‘slate we inherited from our late father, by an uncle, | glance at her brother, she took Jenny's hand kindly. 


who made some difficulty about the will, and involved || The poor girl seemed abashed at being the object of so 
‘sina lawsuit. We have lived, ‘till very recently, on || much gratitude. “1 cannot thank you,” said Lady 


* little property left us by our mother. My sister suf- || Sandom, “ so warmly as a mother’s heart prompts me 


) ‘ered much from the tyranny of our uncle, who was her || todo. But I wish, lovely Jenny, that you would take 


guardian. He had promised her in marriage to one of || me for a sister. Here is my poor brother ;” the Baro- 


} 
1} 
| 


| bis friends; whereas she was betrothed to the son of || net came nearer as she spoke ; “will you not take pity 


s | 


’ 


ord Sandom, whose father, meanwhile, was bent on || on him, and let me be really your sister?” 


foreine ht - ° ° lj ° . 
<2 his son to wed a nich heiress he had in view. || Jenny answered, blushing, “ He is my father’s beno- 
b : 1] o 

¢ lovers, persecuted as they were, resolved on a | factor.” 
| 


“Do not be unkind to him, then; if you but knew 

‘olemnized without the knowledge of either my uncle || how he loves you !”” 

®t Lord Sandom. || The Baronet took my daughter’s hand and kissed it. 
“ Alfred is their son. My sister went, under my pro- || She tried to draw it away. “ Will you make me un- 

‘ection, to reside in a country place, where she could || happy?” asked he. “I shall be wretched without this 


‘ave the benefit of sea bathing, as her health was deli- || hand.” Jenny suffered him to keep it, and leading her 
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to me, the Baronet asked me to receive and bless him 
as my son. 

““ My daughter !” cried I, “ you are, perhaps, at this 
moment, bewildered, as I am. Collect yourself, and 
answer, as to a most solemn question. Can you love 
this young man? Consent not to wed him, unless you 
can love him !” 

Jenny could find no words to reply, but the glance 
she gave the Baronet, when I thus spoke, and her trust- 
ful look towards me, quite satisfied me that she thought 
him worthy of her affections; and I invoked the blessing 
of Heaven upon their union. 

The delight of all parties, and the childish glee of my 


youngest daughter, in prospect of the approaching wed- 


ding, I cannot attempt to describe, nor my own feelings | 
My heart is too full of happi- | 


for the rest of the day. 
ness. I hope, in a day or two, to be in a more serene 


frame of mind. 





Avtuor's Notr.—Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield appeared 
in London, about 1772.* This circumstance is mentioned, be- 
cause it is barely possible that the accomplished writer may 


have taken the first idea of his entertaining work from a frag- 


ment of the “ Journal of a Vicar in Wiltshire,” which had, in | 


1766, been published in the British Magazine. It was there 
stated to be a faithful history, and it is evident, owed little to 
the embellishment of fancy. I eannot find that any more of the 
Journal has been published; probably the humble-minded 


Vicar was solely induced to present this extract to the world, | 


by the consideration that the story of this marvellous event in 
bis life—in all likelihood the only event worth recording— 
would be fraught with instruction to those who read it. 


* According to Goldsmith’s Life, prefixed to his miscellane- 
ous works, complete in one volume—the Vicar of Wakefield 
appeared in 1766. 


Original. 
THE TWO CUPIDS. 


BY ANNA CORA MOWATT. 


O’rR mortal hearts two Cupids reign, 
Of both was Venus mother; 

In olden days but one could chain, 

Though worldlings now the second feign, 
Is mightier than his brother. 

The younger, whom men latest knew, 
To earth belongs, not Heaven; 

Bright eyes hath he, and keen their view, 

A lip so sweet you'd deem it true, 
And wings to him are given. 

With Beauty's locks he plumes his dart, 
But, some say, ofter far, 

With gold entwined his arrows part, 

For such more surely pierce the heart, 
Yet leavg behind no scar. 

This breath from Heaven the other drew, 
And still he rules on high ; 

His voice can hearts of steel subdue, 

And false his light shaft never flew, 
Though sightless in his eye. 

They err, who deem this god hath wings, 
Or Time, his claims can sever, 

Round changeless souls his bond he flings, 

And, where his myrtle branch once springs, 

It lives and blooms for ever! 


THE TWO CUPIDS.---MY 


| 


i 
| 
1 








LOST FATHER. 


Original. 
MY LOST FATHER. 


BY HANNAH F. GOULD. 


Sacrep the hour, when thou, my sainted father, 
Wast of thy worn-out, sinking clay undressed 

Gently, by his pale hand, who comes to gather 
Time’s weary pilgrims home to joy and rest. 


Noiseless, and clear, and holiest of the seven, 
That day when thy last earthly sun went down. 
Thy Sabbath, closing here, began in Heaven, 
Whilst thy meek brow changed ashes for a crown. 


Hushed was the evening—not a zephyr swelling, 
Heaved the tree blossom or the woodbine-leaves ; 
Silent, the bird that sang about thy dwelling, 
Slept where she nestled, close beneath its caves. 


Cloudless the moon and stars above were shining, 
When time’s last ray to thy mild eye was shed ; 

While death’s cold touch life’s silver cord untwining, 
Brought his chill night-dews on thy reverend head. 


Ninety full years of pilgrimage completing, 
Here didst thou linger ‘till one Sabbath o’er ; 

’T was holy time—thy pure heart stilled its beating; 
Pain, work and warfare, were to thee no more. 


Meet hour for one obedient, meek and lowly, 
Wont the command—the day of Heaven to keep, 

Called, at its evening to the High and Holy, 
Calmly in Jesus thus to fall asleep. 


Sweetly thy form, that seemed a blissful dreamer, 
Told by its features how the spirit smiled, 

Through the dark shadowy vale, by thy Redeemer 
Led to His kingdom like a little child. 


Nature’s full hand, that on thy natal morning, 
Clothed earth to greet thee in the flowers of May, 

Brought them renewed, thy burial-spot adorning, 
When four-score years and ten had rolled away. 


Now has the robin, by thy window flying, 
Off from thy home, where late she built her nest, 
Leading her young to where thy dust is lying, 
Taught them to sing a requiem to its rest. 


There has it joined the ashes of my mother, 
Faithful—re-wedded to its only bride ; 

And there your latest-born, my younger brother, 
Your fond hearts’ care, sleeps closely by her side. 


Yet, angel father, over Jordan's water, 
Is it so far, that now thou canst not see 

Back to the shore where lonely stands thy daughter, 
Sprinkling its rocks and thorns with tears for thee! 


Art thou so distant, visions of thy glory 
May not be granted to her mortal sight, 

When she so long watched o’er thy head so hoary, 
Smoothing its pillow ‘till that mournful night? 


For, here so oft a painful path of duty, 
Thy patient feet with steady steps have trod, 
They hare passed up to meet the King in beauty ; 
Aud, oh! thy blessed oyes in peace see God. 
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THE LAST OF THB BRIGANDS. 





Original. n all betokens its construction to be of the most durable 


THE LAST OF THE BR IGANDS. material and workmanship. The place, however, is 


almost left to defend itself. There are only a few sol- 


BY ROBERT HAMILTON. diers, and some rusty cannon, for its guardians, but these 


are more for show than substance. The principal de- 
Arter a residence of some months in Italy, I was on || fence consists in the pontifical escutcheon nailed against 
the eve of departing for Paris, having feasted my eyes) the door, which is regarded with respect, fear, and 
upon the various wonders in the land of the Cesars, | veneration. 
still there was one which I regretted not having seen |) On our road, the officer spoke of Gasperoni, inform- 
more than all the others. This was no less than a/ ing me that he had committed as many as forty-five 
brigand—a bona fide brigand, about which personages || assassinations with his own hand. “There is some 
so many tales have been told, ballads sung, and dra-' thing,” said he, “ which always makes me shudder 
mas founded. So anxious was I to behold one of these | when I stand in the presence of this horrible bandit. 
romantic gentlemen, that I almost was tempted to make | He has desolated, in seventeen years, the whole coun- 
an excursion into the mountains, and at the hazard of my | try around, slaving, burning, and destroying, but listen, 
liberty if not my life, scrape an acquaintance with a | and I will tell you one of his most terrible acts. 
Massaroni or a Rinaldo Rinaldini. How far I would | « 4 few years since, an English nobleman, with his 
have carried my purpose into effect, 1 cannot answer, | daughter, a young female of great personal attractions, 
as it was anticipated by my beholding “ the Jast of the | 
Brigands,” as Cooper beheld “ the last of the Mohi- 


” 
cans. | 


was stopped, on his way to Naples, by Gasperoni, who 
took from him his gold, and every article of value, and 
then permitted him to depart, but detained the daugh- 


I had halted at Civitta Vecchia, with some other ter, whom he carried off with him into the mountains, 


travellers, and sought accommodation at the only habi- | ynti] such time as the father would send a ransom for 


table hotel of the city, but with my usual luck, I found | her. The unhappy nobleman, on his arrival in Rome, 
the house completely full, and the coftents of the lar- | foolishly set a price upon the head of the Brigand. 
der consumed by five English families, who had arrived || The indignation of Gasperoni was roused against the 
about some two hours previous. Weary, hungry, and | aristocratical pretensions of the Englishman, in daring 
out of spirits, I requested to be shown to a couch, 80 | to set a price upon the head of such an illustrious chief, 
that I might, at least, forget my disappointments, in || who had declared war against the Pope, and in fifteen 
slumber; but in this I was likewise unsuccessful; the | different battles subdued the pontifical dragoons. ‘It 
last had been given up to an admiral, and “they could | was an insolence,’ the brigand said, ‘he could not 
give me no bed,” so said a pretty Italian servant maid. | suffer,’ and, accordingly, one morning the nobleman 
“N’mporte,” I cried; “ in that case, I imagine I shall | received a small box addressed to him, which, on open- 
have to take the ground for my couch, and the sky for | ing, he found, to his horror, to contain the head of his 
ny covering,” and I was about withdrawing from the | daughter.” 

hotel, 


| At this recital I started back several steps. I almost 
“No, no, sir,” interposed the host, “ you shall, at repented that I had sought admittance to the citadel ; 

least, have shelter, but you must content yourself for jt was like entering a den of tigers; nevertheless, my 

some hours, until I can make accommodation for you.” curiosity was aroused, and having reached the fortress, 
“Willingly !”” I replied, “ and in the meantime I can) I made bold to venture within its walls. 

view ‘the Lions’ of your city. Pray what is worthy of To our left rose a high bastion, mounted with several 

observation in Civitta Vecchia?” _rusty cannon, which overlooked and commanded a spa- 


“Nothing at all, sir, nothing at all, unless you can | cious court, in which some twenty or thirty brigands 


procure admission to the citadel. There you will see | were walking listlessly about. By a flight of steps we 
the famous Gasperoni and his band, the terror of Terra- || descended. At our entrance, they all stopped short, 
cina, and the Pontine Marshes.” ,and saluted us with awkwatd politeness. I returned 


“Enough, my good friend,” I cried, in exstacy, find- || their courtesy, but felt by no means at ease in the 
ng, when least expected, the wish of my heart about |; midst of such sanguinary guests. We regarded each 
being gratified ; “ enough; say no more. From whom | other for some time, without speaking, ‘till, at length, 
can I procure this admission?” | I ventured to inquire for their chieftain, Gasperoni. 
“Tf you call upon your Consul, I have no doubt but 


All of them at once pointed to a man who stood in the 
he will at once oblige you.” 


door of what appeared a little apartment. He deigned 

I was not long in doing so. He received me politely, || not to advance, but contented himself by saluting me 
and handing me an order for admission, desired a soldier | with an air of stoical indifference. A conversation I 
of the Pope, who was in attendance, to wait upon and | feared would be difficult to establish, and assuming an 
conduct me to the citadel. | air of nonchalance, which I had by no means in my 
The citadel of Civitta Vecchia was erected under || heart, I said, “ Well, Gasperoni, I trust that you find 
the superintendance of Michael Angelo, who was as \} yourself comfortable in this citadel ?” 


sxcellent an architect as he was an artist. It is orna-|| “As well as any one can, where there is no true free- 


vented with statues, and designs in fresco. Large ! dom !”’ he answered, shrugging up his shoulders, which 
‘tons overhang the sea which washes its base, and || was with him a continual habis. 
23 










































































LAST OP THE BRIGANDS. 





THE 




















| countrymen in this characteristic. I was informed by 





“But you could easily, I think, obtain it, if you 
You are, comparatively, 





my guide, that he seldom deigns to ¢onverse with stran- 
gers, and but little with his band, as if he felt himself 
superior to all around him, but that when excited, his face 


thought it worth your while. 






quite unguarded.” 
“ True, signor, but myself and comrades have pledged 





our word to remain here until such time as the Pope | becomes pale, his eyes inflamed,his language quick and 






expressive, his lips convulsed, and his whole frame pow- 
erfully agitated. Such was the brigand whbd stood be- 
fore me—the man who had committed five and forty 


shall grant our pardon; he has also promised us liberty, 
and shrugging his 





but he seems to have forgotten it,” 





shoulders again, and crossing his arms, dropped his 





assassinations in his time. 





head upon his bosom. 

The guide drew me aside into a corner of the court, 
and said, “I will explain all that has past, signor. 
Gasperoni had become tired of the life he had led for 
One day, when 


“* What is your true name ?” I asked of him. “Itis 






said that you are sometimes called Barbonne.”’ 






“That is my name in the mountains, but my real 






name is An/fonio Gasperoni !” 


the mountains. : 
“You have a high reputation in Italy; they talk of 


fifteen 
confessing to the curate of a village, he informed him it 


was his wish to abandon the calling of a brigand, and | you like Cataline or Spartacus, and other illustrious com- 


years among 










requested his advice how to obtain pardon for his | patriots who declared war against their country.” 
At this he smiled modestly, and bowed his head, 
while I continued the conversation. 
“What induced you to take to the mountains ?”’ 
“A quarrel that I was involved in at Naples.” 
Ah, Gasperoni, that was too little 1 


There 






crimes. The priest promised to write to the Pope, | 


and endeavor to further bis wish, and, if possible, pro- 






cure permission for him once more to mingle with soci- | 
For this Gasperoni felt thankful, but stipulated 





ety. 
expressly that his comrades should also partake of the 
Negociations were accordingly entered into | cause to make you mingle with such society. 





““A quarrel? 





remission. 
between the priest and the head authorities. 





must have been some reason greater.” 

ernment had a great interest to gain in disbanding the | “ Yes! for in that quarrel I killed mine enemy.” 
brigands. They had completely desolated the route to | “ Ab! that algrs the case. How long have you fol- 
Naples, assassinated travellers, exacted contributions, | lowed the profession of a brigand ?”’ 

and committed all The 
soldiers who were sent against them, it was found, drank || 
The country people 


The gov- 









“‘ Seventeen years!” 
“You have been wounded, I conjecture, have yoo 


not?” 


kinds of dreadful excesses. 








with them, instead of fighting. 
also sided against the military, because they were cer- | 
tain of always receiving some portion of the booty taken 
The only troops who were really faith- 


‘“T have.” 

“In battle 7” 

“In battle !”’ 

‘With the soldiers of the Pope ?”’ 

** Soldiers !’’ he exclaimed with a sneer. 







by the bandits. 
ful, were the dragoons of the Pope, but then the moun- 






tains were inaccessible to a body of horse, and served “No, with 


At last, gov- 






the dragoons.” 


ernment agreed to treat with Gasperoni, through the “T have heard of your affair with the charcoal bur 
medium of the priest, and their answer was, that the | ners; it was a brilliant one, and which has won yo! 
Pope consented to grant life to Gasperoni and his band, | favor in the eyes of all Italy!”’ At this his whole visage 
changed; for a moment his eyes glared with the most 
frightful brilliancy, and the next a deep gloom over 
shadowed his countenance. 

fit to extend to them their liberty. ‘Will you have the kindness to relate to me the par 
roni, for a long time, considered, but at last overcome } ticulars of the affair? I should be pleased to heart 


as capita! strongholds for the brigands. 








on condition that they made a formal act of Christian 
submission, and were content to remain prisoners in the | 
citadel of Civitta Vecchia, ‘till such time as he thought 
The terms, Gaspe- | 










” 


by the influence of the priest, and on a solemn promise | from your own lips. 
that he would intercede with the Pope in person, for |  Willingly, Signor; it is a simple matter, and © 
their pardon and protection, they consented to deliver | which more importance has been attached, than it evét 
themselves up, and marched voluntarily to prison. || was deserving of. Listen!” 
Several years have now passed over, but the grace of ||] did so, and in which I was joined by the band, wi 
the Holy Father has never been extended to them, and l anxiously clustered around their chief, to hear the nt 
I fear me it never will. Moreover, the Pope has given | rative of that action, in which some of themselves had 
them all he promised; he will keep them here if he | 
does right to society, for they are a set of dangerous | 
| teen of the myrmidons—these imps of darkness. The! 
I placed myself exactly opposite Gasperoni. He had | had sold themselves to the soldiers of the Pope. 
not the least resemblance to the brigands whom we see || myself, I believed them friends. We ate and dram 
represented upon the boards of our theatres. His fea-| together in the same cabin. I had placed no sentine: 
tures were regular, and a mild and intellectual expres- || depending on their confidence—-a great fault, Signor—* 
sion played upon his face. His hair was black, and | great fault; nevertheless, I was on the alert. Well,® 
fell behind him in long plaited masses; he spoke good- the middle of the night, I heard the footsteps of soldier: 
humoredly, and in an easy and careless manner, but his they were yet a league off, but my ear would not de 
' ‘Treason, comrades!’ I shouted. ‘ Treat 











been actors. 
‘* There were seventeen of them,” said he—“ seve™ 





” 


men. 












action was stiff and awkward, unlike the rest of his / ecive me. 
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THE LAST OF 





stand to yourarms!’ In an instant they did so; escape 


The 


enemy advanced ‘till within twenty paces of the cabin, 


was useless; we were completely surrounded. 
when I ordered my band to fire. The engagement was 
furious. 
have doubled the number, but for a wound which I 
received in the arm, behold!” and he pulled up the 
sleeve of his jerkin and displayed the scar of a frightful 
gash. ‘‘ We endeavored to effect our escape, but on 
every side we were hemmed in. They were determined 
to capture or kill every man of us, and had it been the | 
pontifical dragoons, they would have accomplished their 
purpose, but by our determined valor and desperation, 
we contrived to force their ranks, with the loss of only 
Three 
days after, in the silence of the night, I descended from 
the mountains. 


two of my comrades; but this was nothing. 


I conducted my band to the cabin of 
the charcoal burners. The miserable wretches were 
We knocked. A voice within cried, ‘ Who's 
Open! I replied—open to your friends the 

They knew my voice, 


asleep. 

there ?’ 

soldiers ! One of them cried 
With one blow of 
We entered, burn- 
We massacred all that could be 
found, all! it was just, was it not? 


out, ‘Open not, it is Gasperoni !’ 
my musket I burst in the door. 
ing with vengance. 
The true reward | 
I counted fifteen dead bodies. Others, I 
knew, were still lurking in the cabin. I fired it in every 
direction. Ah! ha! ha! ha! then rose the screams of 
agony, the shrieks of terror, and the cries for mercy, 
but my heart was steeled. Slowly but surely did they 
perish a sacrifice to my vefigeance. 
contrived to elude me. 
anger. 


of treason. 


Yet three—three 
At their escape I shed tears of || 
‘I will find them yet,’ I exclaimed, ‘ I will find 
them if Italy contains the caitiffs,’ and I did find them. 
But how, how, you would say? Listen! Two years 
after this punishment of treachery, in company with 
some of my band, we entered a little auberge, on the 
sea coast, in quest of refreshment. 
pletely unknown. 


I 


! 


We were com- 
Around a table were several pea- 
sants seated, and among them I discovered the fugitives 
from my vengeance. I said nothing; they thought I 
had not perceived them, and they quietly secreted them- . 
selves in a dark corner of the cabin. As I raised the ? 
wine I had ordered, to my lips, I drank ‘ Confusion to ‘ 
all traitors.’ My companions looked upon me with 
‘urprize ; they could not comprehend my meaning. 


Behold, then!’ J cried, pointing to the trembling | 
Creatures. 


In an instant were they dragged to my | 
presence. 


‘Welcome, signors, welcome! I have been 
searching for you every where, and now that we have 
=e, we must not part without some strong remem- 
orance of each other.’ They fell at my feet pale and 
trembling ; they prayed for mercy. ‘ Mercy!’ shouted 1; 
Yes," such mercy as the tiger shows to the yeanling, expect 
‘rom Gasperoni!” I beckoned to my headsman ; he ap- 
proached, and with the weapon of his calling, the next 
moment they were lifeless at my feet. ‘Have I not 
‘poken the truth?” said he, appealing to his band. 

A sign of the head and hand was sithultaneously given || 
1a of them, as a moral certificate of their chieftain’s } 

Tacity, : 


tu 


With my own hand I killed four, and would | 


been more alarmed. 


broke from the group. 


THB BRIGANDS. 


“Yet strange things are said about you in the world, 
Gasperoni.” 
“‘ Yes, yes, I am aware there are a thousand lies afloat 
” 
about me. 


“‘ The daughter of the English nobleman, who offered 
a premium for your head—he—” 

“Tt is not true,” he cried, interrupting me. “I know 
what you would say. You, like the rest of the world, 
have been deceived. I never killed a female in my 
existence.” 

“Yet you have carried off many into the mountains, 
have you not ?” 

At this question he smiled, and tossed his head with 
an air of self-importance, winking his eye, and compres- 
sing his lips, as if to say, ‘‘ that is my own affair, signor.” 

*“* Doubtless, Gasperoni, you regret the life you have 
quitted. If the holy father should grant you pardon, 
how would you employ your liberty ?” 


“T would be an honest man—return to Naples, and 
seek for employment.” 
“That, I fear, you would find difficult. 
. . ss 2 
any acquaintances there ! 


Have you 


“None, signor! but I am tired of the life of the moun- 
tains. I have lived there fifteen years, but then I was 
young, and the singularity of the life pleased me; but 
I am now growing old. I suffer from my wounds, and 
am in need of repose.” 

“ Are all these your comrades ?” 

** All of them!” 

“Ts he that you call your headsman here?” 

“Yes, signor, behold him!” 

Had a serpent glided into my hand, I could not have 
The fellow was standing at my 


left side, and most familiarly placed his arm within 


nine. There was something hideous in his aspect; 
1is figure was long and meagre, his eyes grey, his flesh 


cadaverous, and his look quick as the lynx’s, while he was 
busily @mployed in regarding attentively my apparel, as 
if he should like to have been its owner. 


“What is thy name ?” said I, thinking to divert his 
ttention. He turned his grey eyes upon me, his lips 
arted slowly, and in a harsh low voice he replied— 
Geronimo !” 


“ Thou wast the executioner for Gasperoni, wast thou 


not?” 


“Oh! yes,” he answered, in a kind of imbecile man- 


ner. 


“‘ Hast thou killed many in thy day?” 
“Oh! yes! thousands! I like to kill—kill gow, if 


Captain say so;”’ and he clenched my arm firmly. 


I started back from his grasp; e burst of laughter 


Geronimo took no heed, but 


coolly pursued his occupation of examining my cos- 


me, 


op 


jut, gentlemen,’’ said I, addressing the party, “ you 


all appear contented and happy, and, from your appear- 
| ance, I should judge you are well taken care of.” 


A bandit with an enormous paunch came from among 


| the gang, “‘ Oh, yes, signor,’’ said he, “the Pope does 
not neglect us. 


We eat well, drink well, and sleep 


- 
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well—are comfortably clothed, and have besides, two || 
pauls each, per day.” i 
“Two pauls; how does that happen?” | 
“Why, you see, signor, it is the policy of the gov- | 
ernment to treat us well. It is to their advantage to } 
keep us from the highway, to prevent passengers from | 
being robbed and murdered.” 
Before I departed from the citadel, I examined them | 





particnlarly, but saving Gasperoni and his headsman, || 
there was not one worthy of the pencil of the artist. 
They had the countenances of good easy burghers, who | } 
might have been confined “ on suspicion of debt.” | 
I know not if they had ever worn the picturesque cos- || 
tume of the brigand, such as the artists have given to i 
the Neapolitan bandits, but their garments then were of | 
the style of the lower order of Italians; grey panta- || 
loons, brown vests, and blue stockings, destroying all | 


i} 


poetry of their profession. They showed none of the | 
beautiful attitudes which we so much admire in the | 
lithographs, when standing or reclining among their |, 
native mountains, under a bright Italian sky. They |! 
were indifferent to all around them, their arms crossed, 
their eyes inexpressive, and their brows unruffled. \ 
Such was the band who, for fourteen years, had deso- || 
lated the neighboring country—had made the soldiers | 
of the Pope tremble, fought battles with the dragoons, i 
and rifled the rich Englishmen; those self-elected taxers i 
of the Appian way. Probably they will die in the cita- i) 
del, waiting for their pardon, and thus the race become || 
It will be good for the traveller, but bad for || 1 

The country of Italy, without brigands, is | 
Thus every |} 


extinct. 

the artist. 
like the desert of Syria without caravans. 
where is poetry stifled by morality and civilization. 1 
The East still retains, its primitive 
habits, but even the Turk is beginning to assume those || 
sheabet is exchanged for the || 


in some parts, 


of the Christian; his 
grape, while the Sultan has his coat and his boots im- || 
ported from London, and his beaver from P Aris | 
| 
i 





Original. 









TO MRS. LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 
THov wearest not upon thy brow, i 
A jewelled coronet ; } 
But mind has twined her circlet there H 
With gems of genius set. i 


And there’s a deeply megic spell, 
In all thy song entwined ; 

For thou hast poured in golden verse, 
The treasures of thy mind. 


And nature's glowing loveliness, 
Thou sketchest pure and bright; 
From the frail insect, to those orbs | 
That light the shrine of night— 

The lowly forest flower that springs | 
Beneath the branches twined ; 

And the pure fragrance which it breathes 
Upon the summer wind. 


LYDIA H.SIGOURNEY. 


The flitting shadows as they play, 
At twilight’s gentle hush— 

The “ woven shades ” of forest dells— 
And fountain’s sparkling gush— 

And all the golden shades and hues 
That deck the sunset sky— 

The misty clouds which lightly float 


On heaven's canopy. 


But higher strains than these, thy lyre 
Has poured in silvered lay ; 

For thou hast pictured passion’s tide, 
In all its “ mystic sway.” 

And thou hast lent a sweeter charm 
To childhood’s sparkling eye, 

And twined the silken cord of song, 
Round laughing infancy. 


And e’en affliction from thy touch, 
A softened grief has stole ; 

For thou dost paint in gentlest strains, 
The sorrows of the soul. 

But, oh! the brightest gems that deck 
Thy tiara of song— 

Are those in which thy Maker’s praise, 
Thy harpings sweet prolong. 

And when thy lyre on earth is still, 
Its strain shall never die, 

But join, [with Israel’s minstrel king, ] 
The music of the sky. S. KE. M. 


Huntington, Conn. 


Original. 
THE ROSE’S REMON 


BY EPES SARGENT. 


“F Rom my nae eb lands torn, 
In all my young and dewy bloom, 
And to thy purer shelter borne, 
I still could glory in my doom. 









“‘ What though the dawn’s reviving gale, 
The noonday sun were mine no more ? 
Thy breath was sweeter to inhale, 
Thy smile a dearer radiance wore, 


“ And I was happy, though decay 
On each frail leaflet was imprest ; 

I could have breathed my life away 
Gladly on thy congenial breast. 


“‘ Then, in my last, my dying hour, 
Ah, why expel me from thine eye 7 
Take back, take back thy homesick flower, 
And I will be content to die !”’ 


This was the last sigh gf the rose; 
It drooped—it faded fast away ; 
But, though its leaves in dust repose, 
Its soul is prisoned in this lay. 
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Original. “Yet, these symptoms might be attributed to many 
MANC@UVREING;: other causes besides the serious one you have mentioned. 
ANG U SES : ; 


Change of air, exercise, constant occupation both of 
; ND SECON OVE. . , 
So ae aS mind and body, would probably remove all the ailments 


BY MRS. EMMA C. EMBURY. 


4 ” 
which alarm you. 
“‘T wish I could think so, but alas! 


j ‘Who can minister to a mind diseased, 


“Js that the doctor’s gig, Mary? Quick, arrange Or pluck from memory a rooted sorrow?’ ” 
these pillows, and throw that rose-colored shawl on the The doctor was busily engaged in counting the lady's 
arm of the sofa—not there, you stupid creature ; fling it pulse and did not choose to hear her pathetic remark, 
carelessly, so that it may reflect its faint glow upon my “You have a very good pulse,” said he, “‘ depend upon 
cheek.” || it you are only a little nervous.” 

The speaker was a delicate and pretty woman, who “‘ Allow me to ask you one question, Doctor Selwyn, 


in the dim light of a judiciously shaded apartment, | do you not think that a physician, in whose hands we 
seemed to have scarcely numbered her five and twentieth | place our very life, and who is responsible for the 
summer, though the broad glare of daylight might have | priceless gift of existence, should be made fully 
discovered the fact that some ¢en additional years could acquainted with the state of his patient ?” 
be counted among her past possessions. Reclining on “‘Cettainly, madam,”’ replied the doctor, arching his 
acouch, supported by lace-bordered pillows, with the | heavy brows as he spoke. 
folds of her white dress so disposed as to display the “Then you must permit me to encroach upon your 
symmetry of her figure, while one small and delicately | valuable time for a few minutes, for the history of my 
slippered foot was allowed to peep outas if by accident, | disease is the history of myself. I will not dwell on the 
she really looked exceedingly interesting. Hastily | details of my early life, with those you are already 
concealing the novel she had been reading, and assuming | acquainted, since you cannot have forgotten the beautiful 
the languid air of habitual suffering, she awaited the, scenes of Woodlands where we were so long com- 
entrance of the doctor, whose footsteps were already | panions in youth. Alas! it were better for us some- 
heard upon the stairs. As he approached, she raised , times if we could cease to remember early scenes and 
her eyes timidly to his face, then practised that quiver- | early friendships.”” The widow sighed and cast down 
ing of the veined and fringed lids, which a Juno-eyed | her eyes, a tear was glittering on the fringed lids as she 
woman can so well perform, and finally dropped the | raised them to the doctor's face, but no answering emo- 
long lashes over her dark-blue eyes, as modestly as a) tion met her timid glance. He had taken out his snuff- 
maiden of fifteen. It was, in reality, a very pretty piece | box, and was, at that moment, helping himself to an 
of acting, and such the doctor seemed to consider it, for | enormous pinch, so that he lost the fine effect of a tear- 
he stood calmly beside her, and not until all these little | ful blue eye. Mrs. Merton continued— 
mancuvres had been effected, did he attempt to feel her . = You are probably aware of the persuasion which my 
pulse, or to inquire into her state of health. | parents used to induce me to wed Mr. Merton. He 
“Ah, doctor, you are very good to come so promptly,”” was a man whose character I will not attempt to 
said the patient, ‘I have had such a wretched night, | depict—the grave has closed over his faults and it is not 
that I could no longer dispense with your advice. You | for me to sit in judgment upon his memory. Suffice it 
must come and see me every day, my dear sir. Your || to say, that he possessed no feeling or sentiment congenial 
presence does me almost as much good as your pre-| with my own. Sordid, avaricious, narrow-minded and 
scriptions.” | jealous, he could neither understand nor appreciate the 
The doctor bowed gravely. “ You flatter me, madam. | character of the warm-hearted, enthusiastic creature, 
Perhaps your fears induce you to magnify your own}, who, in the fulness of her heart, suffered herself to be 
danger as much as you do my skill.” persuaded into a union with age and ugliness and 
‘No, doctor, I feel that my hold upon life is exceed- || wealth.” 


ingly frail; a disease like mine may prove fatal at any|| The doctor gave a loud hem! and took a second pinch 


‘ 


moment.” of snuff. Mrs. Merton sipped some cau sueré from a 
“What do you suppose your disease to be, madam?” || Venice glass which stood on an ormolu table beside her, 


“Ah, you want to inspire me with hope by your || and continued— 


question, but your kind artifice cannot deceive me,!| “During the ten years of my married life I suffered 


doctor. You are doubtless aware that I have an affec- the most cruel of all martyrdoms, for it was the martyr- 
tion of the heart ?”’ 


dom of the spirit. Mr. Merton never ill-treated me in the 
“An affection of the spleen, rather,” thought the |! usual sense of the term, he allowed me to indulge toa 
doctor, as he gravely replied—*“ I am not aware of the || certain extent in the pleasures of society, and surrounded 


““istence of any symptoms which can warrant you in| me with what are called the comforts of life, but alas! 
forming such an opinion.” 


for the poison that mingled its deadly draught with every 
cup of enjoyment he could provide no antidote, Unity 
"palpitations of the heart, frequent fits of || of feeling and reciprocal affection were wantin. and 


‘Alas, my dear sir, the symptoms cannot be mis- | 


| without these, what are all the richest treasures of 


J 


» “Station, lowness of spirits, and loss of appetite, are |) earth?’’ The pretty widow paused for a moment, and 


Ti 


p “tainly tokens of ill-health.” pressed her perfumed handkerchief to her eyes, while 
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the doetor fidgetted on his chair, and let his cane fall || life, had been uttered; and this only remained unspoken 


rather heavily upon the floor. She was not slow to per- || because Harry was too poor to wed. Ah, me! my soul 
ceive these evidences of agitation in the eccentric | used to vibrate to his voice, as it has never done since to 


bachelor, and fancying she had made an impression, she |; any joy or sorrow in existence. 


‘No more—no more—oh, never more on me 


hastened to conclude. 
The freshness of the heart can fall like dew !’ 


** Will you be at any Joss, my dear doctor, to conceive 
The pure fancies of girlhood have long since been for- 


how such a state of feeling should produce disease of | 
/ gotten amid the glittering gauds of worldly vanity. | 


the heart. The mind acts fearfully upon the physical 
frame, and the continual bickerings, the constant dis-| chose my own course, and if my path has beeen one of 
quiet, the total absence of sympathy, which I suffered | thorns, it has at least led me to the hill-top which I 
threw me into a state of nervous agitation, which has || sought. I sacrificed the best years of my life for gold, 


now led to habitual illness. I have now given you as || and now my gold and my still fair face shall win back 
} 


exact a statement of my case as I dare trust myself to) the lover of my youth. I will yet bear the honored 
describe. If I have concealed from you one sorrow, || name of him whom men delight to praise, and now, 
the heaviest and most heart-rending of all—a sorrow || though my youth be past for ever, I will slake, from the 
which has weighed upon me from the days of my earliest | long sealed fountains of affection, the thirst which has 
been to me a life-long pang.” 


womanhood, and added its unutterable bitterness to my 
While the widow remained thus buried in that 


wretched lot—if I have hidden from you one secret 
recess in my heart—you will, I trust, forgive me—that '| pleasant sort of revery which blends pensive recollec- 
deep cell of memory must never be revealed to mortal | tion with bright anticipation, the doctor was driving 


eye—and least of all to yours.” rapidly through the crowded streets, making amends by 


Completely overcome by her emotion, the widow | increased speed, for the time which he had wasted on 
buried her face in the pillows while she extended one | the fair victim of sensibility. He possessed too much 
fair hand to the imperturbable doctor, but whether to || acuteness not to perceive her designs upon him, and the 
have the pulse counted or the fingers pressed, we cannot i recollection of past scenes only seemed to add a tinge of 


undertake to determine. Doctor Selwyn, however, | bitterness to the contempt which they excited. At that 


never forgot his business—he grasped the wrist instead || period of life when the passions of early manhood blend 
of the soft rosy palm, and thrusting his box into his || themselves with the pure fresh feelings of the boy, he 


pocket, he rose to leave the trembling patient. | had renewed a childish intimacy with the beautiful girl, 


“ Your present agitation convinces me, madam,” said |) and had yielded up his whole soul to the impulses of a 


he, ‘‘that you are a little nervous; allow me to recom- | first affection. But he was no match for his lady-love in 


mend a few drops of sal volatile in a glass of water. I 'worldly wisdom. His life had been spent in the study 


will call again to-morrow, since you desire it, and this of books—hers in the acquisition of the “arts of 
afternoon I will send you an asafectida pill, which you | design,” as taught in a fashionable boarding-school. 


will be so good as to take upon going to bed.” || She had entered society with every disposition to become 


With these words the doctor bowed and withdrew, || an accomplished coquette, and the enthusiastic collegian 
but as he descended the richly-carpeted stairs, there was || Was an excellent subject for her first attempt. Whether 


a lurking smile on his usually grave countenance, while || owing to her inexperience in the delicate science, or to 


an arch expression of merry malice glittered in his dark | his noble qualities of character, we cannot say, but she 
eyes. | certainly committed the great mistake of allowing her 

“ An uzafietida pill,” exclaimed Mrs. Merton, start- | affections to become somewhat involved. It was the 
ing up from her graceful attitude of grief, as the hall- | triumph of nature over art, but as she never again, in 
door closed behind the doctor, ‘an asafertida pill the whole course of her life, was guilty of a similar error, 
indeed! upon my word, Farry Selwyn has become a the most zealous votaries of worldliness may excuse this 
perfect brute. Well, well, patience must do what one | single instance of deviation into the path of truth. 
stroke cannot accomplish. He loved me in the days of || Beautiful and vain, she had determined to run a brilliant 


his early youth, and I do not despair of winning him | career in the circles of fashion, and she well knew that 
yet. Oh, if forethought wer. only as wise a counsellor | the vista which ambition opened before her could not be 
as afterthought, how many errors we should avoid in| terminated by “love in a cottage.’’ For more than® 
this world. Who could have ¢ceamed that Harry | year, she made the young student her sport and tool, 
Selwyn, the playmate of my childhdod, the awkward || practising upon him the arts which she afterwards 
college-boy who made love to me so fertently and yet so || exercised on a wider field, and learning, from bet 
pedantically, would ever have become the favorite of a| influence over his true heart, the extent of woman’ 
fashionable coterie! Fifteen years have pa*sed away || power. Then—when her hour of vain triumph came— 
since we were romantic lovers—alas! for the fight of || she turned coldly from all his love, and plunged 
time—yet it seems to me but yesterday since I wandered || into the gayeties of society, without one sensation af 


with hin nround the lovely scenes of his native Wood-|| remorse for the crushed and blighted feelings ove 


lands. I wonder if he ever felt resentment towards me |! which she had trampled in her course. After exhausting 
for the sudden disruption of our intimacy—it is true, we || the enjoyment which she found in the admiration of the 
were not betrothed, but every thing that love could dic- | butterflies of fashion, she accepted the richest of ber 


tate, save the final yow which binds heart to heart for! suitors and took up her abode in one of the gaye# J 
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our Atlantic cities. There she became distinguished for |) receive the homage of society while conscious of their 
ostentatious display, while it was whispered that her own worthlessness."”. The worthy Doctor belonged 
neglect and indifference embittered her husband's life, || decidedly to the former class, for, although wealth and 
and drove him to intemperance as a resource from domes- | honor had fallen to his lot, he knew that they had been 
tic discomfort. His death finally released her from the | bestowed by accident rather than by a sense of justice 
responsibility of those duties which she had so carelessly || in society. He remembered his early struggles with 
performed, and she found herself a widow with greater | poverty and neglect, and he knew that he owed his rise 
0 than she had looked upon herself as a bride. She | less to the talents than to the lucky chance which enabled 
obtained, by recourse to law, the dowry which his will || him to rescue from a disgraceful death a member of a 
had denied her, and removing to another city, she | rich and fashionable family. His knowledge of their 
determined to carve out a new path to notoriety. To her | secret secured him their patronage, and such was the 
surprize, she found her old lover established in wealth | foundation of his future fortune. He was aware, too, 
and fame, and the idea of gratifying her early affec- | that, even now, he was estimated rather because he was 
tion, together with her present ambition, soon suggested || ‘the fashion,’ than on account of his really noble 
itself. With all her wealth, there was one charmed | qualities, and therefore it was that he concealed his 
circle into which the widow could find no entrance— | warm feelings beneath the veil of cold politeness, and 
“the exclusives’ —those ephemera, who having but a day | garbed his originality of mind in the rude attire of 
to exist, bask in the sunshine of fashion as gaily as possi- || eccentricity. But his early disappointment had givena 
ble—remembered that Mr. Merton, her late husband, | coloring to his whole life, for it had taught him a lesson 
had commenced life as a Chatham-street pawnbroker, || of distrust which he never forgot. Whatever might be 
and therefore she must not be admitted to the society of | his faith in man, he had none in the truth of woman. 
the élite, who had been all their lives trying to forget || He looked upon the whole sex but as so many puppets 
their honest mechanic progenitors. Dr. Selwyn, how- | in a rare show, moved by the secret springs of avarice 
ever, the lineal descendant of one of the original | or interest—sct up to be admired for a while and then 
patentees of the land, possessed of a moderate fortune, || sold to the highest bidder. 

fine talents, skill in his profession, musical taste, con- The Doctor pondered long over the palpable affecta- 
siderable eccentricity, and being withal a bachelor, || tion of the widow, and with an inward chuckle, antici- 
found ready access into all circles. The B 
the C 





’s and | pated the final disappointment of her plans; but he 
*s, who looked with contempt on Mrs. Merton’s determined to humer her whim, and, while he kept him- 





emblazoned carriage and liveried footmen, delighted to self quite free, to observe her skilful manceuvres. He 
engage Doctor Selwyn at their parties; and the most || was still full of such thoughts when he entered one of 
aristocratic of our republican damsels was proud of | those abodes of poverty, to which his charity led him 
receiving a bow from the courtly physician. These | much more frequently than he allowed the world to 
things first awakened Mrs. Merton’s recollection of long ! know. A young girl who had broken her health by the 
forgotten “love passages.”’ She consulted her mirror, || arduous labors of the needle, and was now on the brink 
and she did not see any thing to make her despair, but | of the grave, with a pulmonary attack, was the object 
she did seem to be aware of the fact, that it is easier to | of his present attention. She was only a poor sempstress, 


awaken a new flame than to rekindle an extinguished | the mother, for whom she had long toiled, had recently 


one. The charms which, in their rich maturity, might | died, and there waa none left to feel interest in the dying 
have won many a boyish heart, were powerless when | girl. She was neither gifted nor beautiful—she gave 
directed against a casg-hardened bachelor on whom | him neither golden fee nor sweet looks, and yet the 
rested the experience of some forty years. Yet, uncon- Doctor felt her gratitude a full reward for his daily visit 
scious of the difficulty she should encounter, she deter- | to the poor patient. He was musing upon the strange 
mined to attack him with sucha variety of weapons that | events of fortune and character which his profession 
some one among them must take effect. Asa physician, | enabled him to study, and as he ascended the creaking 
she prepared for him the artifice of failing health and | stairs, he could not but contrast the luxurious apartment 
undoubted dependence upon his skill—as a ‘“‘ci-devant | he had just left, with the bare floor and uncurtained bed 
jeune homme,” she offered the fascinations of extreme | which now met his view. He no longer found his 
deference and attention—the most subtle of all flatteries | patient alone, however. A female, whose loose wrap- 
to those who are falling into “the sear and yellow leaf,” per concealed her figure, while a close cap shaded her 
—as the man of sensibility she exhibited to him | features, was her companion, and engaged in administer- 
delicately shadowed pictures of past enjoyments, and | ing some nourishment as he entered. She immediately 
my traced visions of future happiness—and to the || disappeared however behind a screen which stood across 
‘onely bachelor, whose celibacy her vanity attributed to | the room, and he gave no further thought to the matter 
* early disappointment, she meant to lift the veil /except to congratulate the patient upon having found a 
which shrouded her heart of hearts, and disclose to him | friend to attend her. A faint flush crossed the cheek of 
* glimpse of secretly cherished affection which had out- i the pale girl as he took a seat beside her and uttered the 
aved time and change and even marriage. l words of soothing kindness. He felt that the hour had 

The inimitable Dickens tells us that “ there are two | come when the physician’s saddest and severest duty was 
“rts of people who despise the world—those who feel || to be performed, and he did not shrink from the task. 
“at the world does not appreciate them, and those who } Gently but firmly he acquainted her with her true com 
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dition, and warned her that, though the dart of death || unless proffered by the kind voice of sympathy. This 
might remain suspended for many days, yet she must fall | was the person, who shrouded from recognition by her 
beneath 1t cre another moon had waxed and waned. He } coarse garb and the dimly lighted room, had taken ber 
quieted her agitated feelings, awakened her mind to | station by the bedside of the humble sempstress, an 
higher thoughts, and while he strove to detach her hopes || ministered to her wants until a proper nurse could be 
This was she who had listened to the pum 







from earth, he endeavored to fix them upon the rock of || procured. 
He reasoned with her, he sympathized with her, || precepts of religion and the tender soothings of kindness, 





ages. 
he opened the pages of the Sacred Scriptures, and read || from the lips of the fashionable doctor. 
Weeks passed away, while Doctor Selwyn, occupied 









with thrilling pathos the lofty promises, the winning | 
persuasions of the Book of Faith. Who would have i 
believed that he, who thus smoothed the pillow of dis- || fair widow and to the dying sempstress. 

ease and death for the child of poverty, was the same | grew no better ; her “ affection of the heart,’ 
|| threaten a fatal result to somebody, but whether to the 





in his usual round of duties, paid his daily visits to the 


The widow 


’ 






seemed to 





being who, among the prosperous and happy, appeared , = , 
so cold, so unimpassioned, so almost heartless. He || patient or the physician remained yet to be decided. In 
little knew that one of the very beings whom he so || the mean time the young girl gradually declined unti 
much contemned, now listened to his words with breath- || life was but as the glimmer of a wasted lamp—then, and 


less wonder and interest. ! not ‘till then, when the worn and wearied spirit of the 
Clara Leslie, though not beautiful, was pretty enough | suffering invalid rendered her so nervous and irritable, 


| that only the constant presence of her kind benefactres 








. . | 
and rich enough to have shone as a belle in society, had | 





not her intellectual and moral nature elevated her beyond | could quiet her restless excitement—did Doctor Selwyn 
the paltry distinction. Her undeviating rectitude, her } first learn that the patient and devoted nurse of the poor 
frank truthfulness of character, and her superiority of | sufferer, was the eccentric, the sarcastic, the haughty 
mind had made her rather feared than loved in the Clara Leslie. 


circles to which she belonged; so that though she had ! 









reached her eight and twentieth year, she was still Miss|| ‘‘ My dear doctor, why did you not come last night’ 
: . i as 1} 7 . we . . 
Leslie. Even her bankstock and improved real estate || I really was afraid I should not live to see the light of 


Did you not receive my note?” said Mn. 






could not embolden a man of fashion to seek the incum- || another day. 


| 


brance of so much plain-speaking integrity and clear- || Merton, faintly, as Doctor Selwyn entered the room. 
“‘What is the matter, madam, has any unfavorable 







headedness in a wife, while Clara, never having seen any | 
one with whom she would have felt willing to pass her | change taken place since yesterday morning ?”” 

life, was quite content to find herself verging on “old-|| “Alas! I fear so. I have been dreadfully excited. 
maidism.” She was called eccentric because she || Old Mrs. Sowerby came to see me yesterday afternoon, 
dressed plainly, kept no carriage, and never danced, and | and some of her ill-natured gossip agitated me to such 
having obtained the reputation upon such slight grounds, || an excess, that I have scarcely slept. The palpitation 
she took advantage of it to persue her own course, with- | of mv heart is frightfully increased, and I have not bees 
She had con- ! able to overcome my faintness long enough to dress.” 
The doctor looked at the lady’s lace cap, curled locks 








out regarding the gossip of a coterie. 





ceived a great dislike to Doctor Selwyn, because she 
. . 7 . | . . > 

believed him to be acting a part foreign to his character, || and ruffled morning dress, and silently felt her pulse. 

Mrs. Merton continued—“I wish that woman would 






though what that character really was, she was unable 





to discover. 
his recent contempt of the sex, and, on several occasions, 


His bland courtesy could not blind her to 






when some of his courtly compliments had contained a 





woman’s wit from the lips of Miss Leslie. Of course 
he had but little liking for her, and although she 
interested him by the blunt honesty with which she 
uttered her opinions, yet, probably, had each been asked 
to depict the character of the other, the portrait would 
have been any thing but flattering. Yet in one respect 
a great similarity existed between them. Clara Leslie 
was a creature of the most benevolent feelings, and the 
haunts of misery re-echoed to her footsteps far more 
frequently than did the halls of mirth. She did not pour 
her alms into the shallow and widely diffused stream 
of associated charities, but she visited in person the 
abode of want, and saw with her own eyes what was 
needed by the sick, the destitute and the sorrowing. She 
supplied just what was required, just at the proper 
time. She provided not only for the physical but also 
for the moral necessities of the poor, for she well knew 


that food, and clothes, and fuel, were often valueless 





| 
. . . . 
| not come here with her ridiculous stories—will you 


| believe, doc 


tor, she told me vqn were actually going 


| 
tl be married to that queer old maid, Clara Leslie 


It 


lurking sarcasm, he had been made to feel the sting of || 


| was too preposterons for belief, but the mere surmise 
| excited me to a degree almost fatal to my poor nerves 


| 
| 
| 


Do allow me, my dear sir, to contradict the report @ 
| your own authority.” 

| “You have my authority, madam, for stating that! 
| do not anticipate any such union,” said Doctor Selwy® 
quietly. 

“T knew it—I knew it!”’ exclaimed Mrs. Mertom 
quite forgetting her faintness, as she rose to an upright 
position. ‘Oh, doctor, if you only knew how easily | 
am excited on a subject which—which—lies so neat ™Y 
| heart—if you could but know what I felt when I heard 
| that you were about to waste the rich treasure of you" 

affections upon that cold-hearted creature, Forgive ™ 
—I know not what I say. Heavens! you look agitated, 
(the doctor was trying to repress a smile,) «have | 
betrayed my long-hidden feelings? Oh, forgive me~ 
forget what I have seid—alas! I am fearfully bev! 
dered !” 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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All this was said with the prettiest air of excitement || 


in the world ; 


—the clasping of her small hands—the heaving of her | 


agitated bosom 
long tresses, all adi led grace and beauty to the picture, 
for Mrs. Merton knew just at what point to stop, and || 
never allowed elegant sensibility to run into the excess 
of rulgar emotion. Tears are apt to make the nose re 


and therefore Mrs. Merton’s weeping was confined to a | 


gentle suffusion of the large blue eye, while her gentle | | 


sighs never degenerated in plebeian sobs. Burying her 
face in her cambric handkerchief, she appeared quite 


overcome with her feelings. 


“Do not suffer yourself to be thus agitated, my dear | 


” 
madam, 


smile lurked on his lips, “‘ be assured I shall not misin- | 
terpret the feelings which lead you to be so much inte- | 


rested in my welfare. 
intention of making a communication to you on ed 
subject, which will set all idle reports at rest for ever. 


Mrs. Merton started and looked timidly in his face. 


the upturning of her soft and tearful eye | 


—even the slight dishevelment of her || 





said the doctor gravely, while a mischievous | 


I came this morning with the | 
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The twain are brought. He grasp’d the sword, 
And kiss’d with livid lips the plume ; 


And cried—“ Ye chosen of your lord 
e ’ 


Go with me to the tomb.” 
H And from his eye a strange wild meaning shone, 


i That said—* The grave is not for me alone !” 


| At length when soft the twilight fell, 

| Amid the silent gush of prayer, 

The warrior’s spirit sigh’d “ farewell,” 
And sought the upper air. 


| 


! And on his brow traced o’er with steel and flame, 


A calm like that of Summer’s evening came! 
} 
| 


Ww. Ge 
ESE 


Original. 


TO SUMMER. 





“He is going to offer himself,” thought she, as she || Sap in thy presence, Summer, forth I go 


The doctor rose, and taking the lady’s unresisting | 


hand, said—‘ You have not only my authority, dear || 


\| 
madam, for contradicting the report of my being engage || 
but I will also give you a full and sufficient reason for | 
its falsity—I was, last evening, actually married to the || 


: 
lady in question. Miss Leslie is now Mrs. Se lwyn, and || 


as the carriage which is to bear us to Woodlands is || 


i} 
suffered her hand to fall accidentally upon his arm. | 


And wander by the brook and sparkling rill, 
That with a tuneful murmur gently flow 


From the cool springs far on the leafy hill. 


| And there I think, beneath the grateful shade 
The willow and the elm throw o’er my head, 
Of the drear change relentless Time hath made— 


| Of loved ones sleeping with the silent dead. 


i] 


now waiting my return, allow me 
adieus.”’ } 





Original. 
THE WARRIOR’ 


+ 


DEATH. 









Witutn yon dark and silent room, 

The hearts of men are moved with grief; 
Press'd downward by the fearful doom, 

That waits their grey-hair’d chief. 
And thou, oh, woman, fearing war’s alarms, 
Art near to rest the hero in thy arms! 


Stretch forth thine hand thou courtly one, 
And put the gilded curtains by ; 
See how the glass of life doth run! 
Behold a warrior die ! 
His cheek hath caught a fearful pallor now; 
Death’s hand is w eighing heavy on that brow! 


Though earth hath bickering and strife, 
He feels it is a blessed spot— 
Its hearts are all so full of life ! 
But he can tarry not. 
The Conqueror comes! his spirit must obey 
The iron hand that beckons it away. 


Go, bring the blade that erst he wore, 
That stainless in it scabbard lies; 
And place it with his plume, before 
The dying warrior’s eyes. 
Ay, furl the standard—beat the muffled drum! 


A hero goeth to his longlong home ! 


24 








1 


| But now their friendly voice, with accents sweet, 


to offer you—my | | 


| They too did love, in other days, to greet 
With me thy coming from thy southern home, 


Cheers not my heart, like sunlight, in its gloom. 


| They watched the swallow soaring to the sky, 
Or lightly skimming o’er the meadows green: 


| I too now watch it—but with trembling eye, 


While wandering where their footsteps oft have been. 


| They heard the robin blithely caroling, 

And thrush low singing from glad spray and bower: 
| And joyful to each heart seemed every thing, 

With sweetness blending in that gladsome hour. 


But they are gone who shared their joy with me !— 
No eye now answers to affection’s smile! 

Still, glorious Summer, do I welcome thee, 
And greet thy presence, though I weep the while. 


How sad my heart when thy low mystic voice, 
From waving field and woodland deep, I hear, 
With smiling Nature bidding me rejoice, 
For I can only answer by a tear. 


Yet I do love thee, Summer, though there be 

A thousand tearful mem'ries round thee cast— 
For thou dost ever mirror back to me 

The joys and gladness of the cherished past. 


KR. H. B. 


THE FIRST MEETING. 


THE FIRST MEETING. 
A BALLAD. 


COMPOSED AND ARRANGED BY JAMES G. MAEDER. 
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| SECOND VERSE. 
an The passion was whispered, her blushes betrayed 

oe The gentle return of the timorous maid 


And the faith that was pledged on a feeling so new 
Vet survives in that bosom, still constant and true, 
Ah! whe would not wish, for a life, to secure 
Devotion and bliss of a passion so pure ; 

Though a tear dim its lustre, its light will not die « 
At will ever shine on, in a happier sky. 
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Original. | 
NEW-YORK, TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO. i 





BY JOHN INMAN. | 


' 
| 





Yes, only twenty-five years ago—when it was only a || 
quarter of a century younger than it is now, New-York || 
was a very different City from this which we inhabit; || 
different in extent, in appearance, in the character and || 
Strange that only a quarter of 
Not the 
least remarkable feature thereof being just the reverse 
of what takes place elsewhere in the lapse of time. 


habits of its population. 
a century could bring about such alterations! 


Other cities grow old—New-York seems to juvenize, in || 
aspect, at least, like the snakes that cast their skins H 
annually, and so present themselves, every summer, in 
all the freshness of novelty and youth. Our people 
seem to hold in perfect abhorrence every thing that 
tells of hoary antiquity; they cannot be content to let 
any thing remain as it was in the days of their fathers, 


and find nothing to reverence in aught that reminds 


them of the past. Every one among us, that owns a 
house, seems to make it q point of conscience to 
“freshen it up’ every year or two, with a coat of new 


paint; the carpenters and masons are set at work upon 
it, every five years or thereabout, putting up a new front, | 
or, at least, a new door and “ stoop,” and changing the | 
fashion of the windows, if not adding a story or two; 
and the man who does not pull his house down alto- 
gether, and build up a new one, in the latest fashien, 
after a dozen or fifteen years of possession, may be 
cited as a hater of innovations, 

I have many years to live yet before I can set up any 
claim to admission among that vague but respectable 
class, denominated “the oldest inhabitants ;”’ yet my 
recollections of New-York are so widely variant from 
the existing reality, that I can hardly persuade myself, 
sometimes, that the City along whose streets I rambled 
in boyhood was, in truth, the identical “ Commercial 
Metropolis’ of this year of grace, eighteen hundred 
and forty-one. 
the way, it is not Mr, Washington Irving’s fault that 


The name alone is unchanged; and, by 


the name has not been pitched aside, nor the spirit of 
change allowed to triumph in absolute vicvory. Give 
me your pleasant company, gentle reader, if 
any respect for the things that were, and are not, while 


I present to your view some reminiscences of New-York 


you have 


in 1815, when I was a school-boy. If you can recog- 
nize them as a contemporary, such renewal of the past | 
will afford you @ melancholy pleasure, as it often does 
me; if you are top young to remember, perhaps it will, 
at least, amuse you to read of what was, and compare 
it with what is now. 

The City is more changed in extent even than in the 
style of building and in general aspect. Canal Street, 
might actually be considered the northern limit; for, 
although Broadway was a street, and a tolerably well 
built street, as far up as Bleecker Street, the space on 
either side of it, to the North River on one hand, and to 
Chatham Street and the Bowery on the other, could, in 


TWENTY-FIV 


|spanned “ 


| neighborhood of the “ House of 


| spot enough—a muddy and offensive hole, in which all 


| gathered, and whence they lazily descended through the 
'**Canal”’ into the “ Meadows,” and thence into the 


| ders were said to be any thing but uncommon in its 
| vicinity, which was, jn truth, a rascally bad neighber 
hood ; and scarcely a weck passed in which some new 


| story of dismal screams heard ringing along the waste 


|| Centre Market, was a hill of very respectable altitude, 


as it is called new, or, ‘ The Canal,” as it was then, | 










E YEARS AGO. 














regarded as nothing more than suburbs. [ 
perfectly well the old stofe bridge that 
The Canal”the deep and ugly ditch tha 


reality, be 





remember 





lay beneath—the great expanse of waters called “ The 





that occupied the present site of Hudson 





Meadows,” 
Street, Sullivan Street, Thompson Street, Laurens 






Street, etc,, and of Canal Street itself, in the lower 





part, and the dreary bog, or, rather, quagmire, denomi- 
nated “‘ The Collect,” that existed somewhere in the 
Detention,” 







alias, 






“The Tombs;’’ I say somewhere, for, in truth, the 






whole appearance of that region is so changed, that | 






cannot undertake to decide exactly where the “‘ Collect” 






was. Fearful tales were current in those days, touch- 






ing that same quagmire. It was a foul and ill-favored 







the washings from the high ground on the right were 








river. It was said, and religiously believed, among the 
boys, at least, that to fill up the “ Collect ” was no more 


possible than the invention of a perpetual motion ; that 








earth and stones had been emptied into it, thousands 






upon thousands of cart-loads, with no decrease of its 






depth or extent; and that millions more, if thrown in, 
Nor was this all]; mur 






would leave it still the same. 









| 


at midnight, and of bodies plunged into the black abyss, 





| was not added to the traditionary lore of the schools 






and passed from mouth to mouth over the whole city. 
** The Meadows,” too, were an object of no little awe 
These “‘ Meadows” 


large ponds, connected by lagunes and bayous, as they 






to the juveniles. were a series of 






would be called at the south—lagunes and bayous 






miniature—and extending irregularly, as well as I cas 





now judge and remember, from somewhere about 






Wooster or Laurens, to Greenwich Street in one direc 





tion, and from Canal Street to King or Hammersley, 0, 
They were 






perhaps, even beyond that, on the other. 






not very deep, but quite deep enough to drown a truant 






school-boy ; and as they were famous skating-grounds, 






when covered by ice, few winters passed withoat sever 






accidents of this nature, which, of course, were duly 
In summer, the 






multiplied in the process of narration. 
| boys would swim in the “‘ Meadows,” in pure contempt 


‘of their mothers’ warnings, and this season, also, far 







| nished an occasional job for the coroner. 






| Somewhere in Grand Street, and as well as I ca 


| make out, not far from the site of what is now call d 







|'which we school-boys used to denominate Bunker §: 
| whether it had any title to that renowned appellane% 






out of our nomenclature, is more than I am able to 5) 
| This hill was a famous play ground; for, being conside 


‘ rably steep, and its sides consisting of loose gravel, 
it wat 






/only a patch of starved grass here and there, 






‘great fun for us to slide down from the top, to the » 


| From the hil 





small detriment of our unmentionables. 
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y and women, in gorgeous habiliments, made their ap- upon all builders of high fences. 
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to Anthony Street, or, perhaps, even farther, to Pearl, | surpassed in magnificence even the brass-fronted hel- 
was a bare common, bounded on the west by the yard | mets of the Governor’s Guards—at that time the ne 
fences of the houses fronting on Broadway, and on the | plus ultra of military foppishness. The personages in 
east by Orange Street, which then ran skirting along question were, in reality, a miserable troupe of strolling 
ioaiee of a slight elevation. The only objects that | circus-riders, without their horses; but as yet there 
diversified the surface of this common were a turpen- | had been no circus in New-York, and though we had all 
tine distillery, the noisome slough already described | heard of such wonders, the “ sports of the ring ” and the 
under the name of “‘ The Collect,” and a small infini- | marvels of “ ground and lofty tumbling” were experi- 
tude of pig-styes. The only houses that I remember, mentally unknown to us. 
fronting on Broadway, and looking over the common at The performances were sorry enough, I dare say, but 
the rear, were the two built and then occupied by| to our unsophisticated judgment they were glorious 
Cooper and Price, the managers—since converted into | beyond expression; and by the same token, I remember 
the Carlton House. There were others, of course, that) that 1 caught a very sufficient rattaning when I got 
have escaped my recollection ; but I know that the line | home, some hour or thereabout after dark, for being so 
of edifices on Broadway was by no means continuous, | long on the way from school. 
for it is distinctly borne upon my mind how I used to The next evening, nevertheless, found me again a 
cut a cross from Broadway to Bunker’s Hill, almost || ravished spectator of the show, the fame whereof was, 
any where. By the way, it just flashes upon my) by this time, bruited all over the city—that is, among 
memory that there was a little shanty of q market || the school-boys—and I suppose every school in New- 
house upon the common, just back of Broadway, to) York had its representatives among the crowd of gazers. 
which, I remember, Jarvis, the painter, used to send | The performers danced on the tight rope, leaped over 
one of his big dogs with a basket in his mouth, having | poles and ribands, jumped through hoops covered with 
within it a note addressed to his butcher, directing him | paper, and threw somersets by the dozen; but the 
what meat and vegetables to despateh by return of dog, | prime favorite was the clown, whose traditional jokes 
for dinner. The dog was a faithful messenger, never | and grimaces seemed to us the very perfection of humor 
leitering by the way, nor violating the trust reposed in| and drollery. Grimaldi himself never elicited more 
him by helping himself to the contents of the basket, || hearty applause, or more obstreperous laughter. 
after it was loaded. There was no charge for admission, of course, and 
But the common became, at one time, the scene of || the sole reliance of the exhibitors for guerdon, was upon 
an event that caused an immense excitement among all | the voluntary contributions of the spectators, collected 
the schools in the city. I remember perfectly well the | in hats by the clown, and two or three others of the 
time and the manner in which it came to the knowledge || troupe. It was not long, however, before a different 
of my school, situated in Broome Street, between Elm system was resorted to. There was, at that time, a 
and Mulberry. It was an afternoon in summer—five || large piece of ground vacant, but enclosed, at the corner 
o'clock, that anxiously desired hour of dismissal for the | of Broadway and Prince Street—the very same ground 
day, had come, and a posse of us had rushed, as | which, of late years, has been transformed by the taste 
usual, with abundance of whooping and uproar, to | and genius of Niblo into a garden worthy to be the 
the hill in Grand Street, for a scramble up, and a/ residence of a fairy queen. To this enclosure our 
roll down its sides. But our attention was quickly | friends of the common flitted, after a few nights of per- 
drawn, when we had reached the top, to an assemblage | formance, and here their proceedings and preparations 
o persons, far away upon the common—as well as I) assumed a much more imposing character. Horses 
cad remember, just in the rear of the Carlton House, || were added; a proper ring was constructed, poles 
that is now—who seemed to be gathered round some || were set in the ground for the tight rope and slack 
object on which all were gazing intently. Our curi- | wire, and an enormous spring-board was introduced, to 
Srity Was alive in a moment, and away we all scam-| give more effect to the somersets. But there was one 
pered, heels over head down the hill, and over the | feature of the entertainment which made it very unpopu- 
‘ommon, like a drove of young colts, startled by the | lar with us youngsters, compared with the humble be- 
approach of a stranger. ginning on the common, of which it was what may be 
Arrived at the spot, we found a number of carpen- called the second phase in progression. There was a 
ters busily erecting a sort of stage, or long platform, | charge for admission to the show ; and as shillings were 
but for what purpose not one of us could imagine. It || not so often to be found in the pockets of school-boys 
“as nearly completed when we came up, and we had | then as dollars are now, we were driven to the neces- 
not long to wait for a solution of the mystery. Solution | sity of quarrelling for knot-holes—few, alas, and most 
amazing and delightful! For quickly a number of men inconveniently small—and venting our maledictions 


Moreover, there 


; Peerance froma shed that had: been put up—the men | were atrocious hangers-on of the establishment—sta- 


m jackets of blue and red velvet, richly embroidered | ble-boys, probably, and the like—who used to prowl 
with tinsel, tight small-clothes, white stockings and | round the enclosure, and cuff the ears of all unlucky 
pumips, and the women in satin robes, splendid with || urchins detected in getting a peep for nothing, through 
sittering spangies ; and both men and women had on || the knot-holes aforesaid. In short, the second stage of 


the; = . . . . * ¢ . . . . 
eu heads plumed caps, that, in our estimation, far | the incipient cjrcus soon grew into disfavor with us of 
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the rising generation, and we were almost ready to join || 
with our staid seniors in the anathemas they heaped 


upon it, as a corrupting and ruinous innovation—a fear- 





ful step in the progress of the age to licentiousness, and 





altogether a mere invention of Satan. I have an indis- 





tinct recollection that it was complained of as a nui- 





sance, if not actually presented by the grand jury. 





Nevertheless, it grew and flourished, and in process of 





time, from this little root, sprang up the luxuriant crop 





of amphitheatres, arenas, circusses, and other establish- 





ments for the exhibition of horsemanship and human 





dexterity, by which the morals and manners of the age |. 





have profited so largely. 
I : 





At the time of which I write, there were but two 





prominent pluces of public amusement, over and above 





the unfledged concern of which I have just been speak- 
ing. These were the Park Theatre and Vauxhall 


Garden. Of the former I can say nothing, for until I 







i 
had approached within a short step of manhood, I had | 






but one exstatic enjoyment of its unspeakable and glo- 





rious wonders, and that was long subsequent to the date 






assigned at the beginning of these “ random recollec- 





tions,”’ to which [ mean to confine myself as closely as 





possible. That one visit to the Park, by the way, was 





to hear old Incledon; but T was too young to appreciate 


his merits—if he had any left. All the impression left 





upon my memory is that of a stout, red-faced, elderly 






gentleman, singing a great many songs, with a large 





quantity of mashed potatoes in his mouth. Such, to 





me, was the idea conveyed by his voice and manner, 





after he had lost all his teeth. 





But Vauxhall was a crowning glory of my younger 






days. And really it was a very superb affair—much 





more so than any other thing of the kind we have ever 





had since. lt extended from Broadw ny to the Bowery, 


{ 





having its principal front on the latter, and was laid out 





with a great deal of taste and skill, after a fashion 






aomewhat antiquated indeed, but by ne means wanting 





in beauty The principal walks were spacious, and 





kept in exceedingly good order, while a multitude of 








narrower avenues ran winding among the shrubbery, 
which was close, thick and luxuriant; and some of the 
finest trees | ever saw, either in this country or any 
other, lifted their tall heads, and spread wide their 
huge branches in various parts of the garden. Then 
there was an equestrian statue of Washington, larger 
than life, of lead, the horse rearing prodigiously, and 
the immortal deliverer sitting as erect, and looking as || 
serene as though he were taking his ease in an elbow 
chair. Then there were arbors for people to sit in and | 
eat ice-cream—or make love, if they thought proper— || 
secluded little nooks, with two seats and a table, just 
large enough for a téte-a-téte, and so embowered in 
foliage that the occupants might almost realize the | 
advantages of solitude, even when the garden was | 
thronged Beds of flowers, too, were not wanting ; | 
nor music; nor a jet d'eau; nor dainties for the palate; 
nor fireworks, 

These last were exhibited only on special occasions— 
three or four times in the course of the summer, the | 


' 


grandest display being always on the fourth of July.’ 





-FIVE YEARS AGQO. 






The end of the garden toward Broadway was reserved 
for the pyrotechnics, a sufficient space being railed of 
so that none could approach near enough either to do 
mischief, or lose the best point of view. Rockets, suns, 
wheels, saucissons, stars, and revolving fires of 4)! 
names and hues, were set off in great perfection; and 
the concluding piece, for several years, was always “ the 
rattlesnake chasing the butterfly”—a very beautifi 
combination of fires and movements, which I have 
never seen any where else. Afterward, if I mistake 
not, there was a grand eruption of Etna got up for the 
finale, » huge mountain being constructed of boards, 
from the sides of which fire streamed in profusion, 
while hundreds of rockets and other projectiles shot up 
from its summit 

Old Delacroix, the proprietor or lessee of the gardes, 
was one of the most remarkable men, to look upon, the: 
Lever saw. His ugliness was almost superhuman. 4 
tall, gaunt Frenchman, with a shambling, one-sided gait, 
and certainly the most unprepossessing countenance that 
ever looked out from under a hat. His clothes seemed 
never to have been put on, but thrown on with a pitch 
fork ; and although he was rich enough to wear the bes 
that tailor could make, they were coarse in material 
and hideous in fashion. For very hardness of featur 
and grimness of expression, he was a terror to all th 
boys that encountered him, but for all this, he was, | 
believe, a kind-hearted man, and very honest an! 
punctual in his dealings. He hved long enough to se 
the greater part of his garden cut up into streets and 
building lots, by which he made money, and to build» 
immense hotel in Broadway, just above Pine Street, by 
which he lost heavily, and finally died out of the wa 
not many years since—at what age I know not, du 
looking, at least, a hundred and fifty. 

My budget of recollections is by no means exhausted 
indeed, I may say that it is but little more than fair’ 
opened. Nevertheless, the reader may not find te 
same pleasure in overhauling its contents that I do, and 
I would not impose upon good nature. Here, ther l 
close for the present. If more is desired, I shall ® 


happy to furnish it, on receiving an intimation to 0® 





effect through the publisher. 






Original. 
TO MY SISTER. 


Tuy little fingers on my cheek— 

I feel them playing hide and seek ; 
Thouw'rt tossing to the gentle air, 

The parted masses of my hair ; 

Thy warm breath fans my pallid brow — 
Dear sister once—an angel now. 

I saw thee in thy coffin-bed, 

With mocking pillow ‘neath thy head ; 
With muslin fine, and laces trim, 

To decorate each lifeless limb. 

Death's token was upon thy brow, 

And yet I see thee living now. 

Alas! ‘tis fancy. Thou art not, 

Yet arteternal. In no spot 

Cribbed or confined, thy infant soul 
Takes in at single glance the whole. 
Creation opes its book to thee, 

And life po more is mystery. 1. p. eNciIsH, ** 
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INDIAN GRATITUDE. 


Original. || It was nearly half a mile distant, but her rapid footsteps 
INDIAN GRATITUDE | soon traversed the intervening space. There she 


gathered a basket full of gifts—fairy play-things, toys, 


| trinkets, cakes and fruits, were all mingled together in 
| hurried and strange confusion. With a load which was 
A merry shout rung upon the wandering breeze, as a ‘almost too much for her strength, she hastened back to 
group of glad children emerged from the confinement of ‘the boat and laid her offering at the feet of the strangers. 
a school-room into the gay sunlight and balmy atmos- |! They recived it with many simple expressions of grati- 


phere of summer. There was a music in that shout, | tude, and the little girl, finding her benevolent desires 


breathing the very spirit of freedom, happiness, and | still unsatisfied, took from her neck a costly and beautiful 


the 


The smile of delight that beamed upon the face 


hope; a music which echoed all the rapturous feelings | string of coral, and clasped it around that of 


of childhood, and which burst from the heart and lip | infant. 
only in that sunny period of existence. + of the mother at this act of kindness to her child, and 
It was a beautiful sight to see these fairy creatures, | the grateful expression that crossed the dark features of 


tossing the curls from their beaming eyes, and dancing the father, were more eloquent than words, and the 


away over the pleasant landscape that surrounded them. 


giver felt herself amply rewarded. At that moment, 


Their career afforded an apt illustration of the manner | another Indian, who had been to the neighboring village, 


in which we perform the sweetest portion of the journey | and for whom the strangers had been waiting, returned, 


sian 
ot hte. 


Now they would speed onward, with the fleet- | and they prepared for departure. 


As they sailed away 
ness of the wind, after a buttertly that flitted before them, ' 


the little girl stood looking after them with that deep 
and anon they would linger by the way-side and gather | feeling of satisfaction which warms the heart after the 


wild flowers to garland their joy-illumined brows. Thus | performance of a generous deed. She then left the spot 


they went on, meeting pleasure at every step, and find- | to rejoin her companions, and soon forgot, in wild sports 
ing, in each successive object that presented itself to | and joyous pastimes, the simple act of kindness she had 


their eyes, a new source of enjoyment. performed. 


After varied roamings here and there, the light- Years after this little incident, and far away from the 
hearted wanderers found themselves upon the banks of 


spot where it transpired, a proud steamer was plough- 
the river that skirted their homes. 


It was a beautiful 


ing its pathway through the tranquil waters of a noble 
stream, and it presented a fine picture as it went 


river. The season was spring, in its first brightness and 
sparkling away in the mellow sunlight, through the 
But the 
children had no eye for its beauties; their attention 


beauty; the time morning, in its first flush of rosy love- 


green and pleasant hills that enclosed it. liness, and the scene one of Nature's fairest in its wildest 
state of magnificence. 
being suddenly and entirely absorbed by a novel, and to 


The boat was ascending the Mississippi river, and as 
them, startling object. 


Drawn upon the shore among 


it careered along through that picturesque region, many 
some overhanging bushes which had prevented their 


an admiring eye was bent upon the fine and ever- 
seeing it until they were quite near, they beheld a frail 


, varying landscape. 
bark canoe. 


Among those who seemed most 
It contained a young Indian woman, who 


gratified by the exceeding loveliness of the scene, were 
held an infant, and a dark-browed man who bent his 


| two persons who were themselves the objeets of much 
piercing eyes frowningly 
tremblers before him. 


the little 
Many of these children had 


upon group of | admiring attention. They were both young, both beauti- 
ful, and both happy—happy to a degree beyond all 
never seen an Indian, for the tribes once inhabiting that | measure, if the radiance of the face revealed aright the 
portion of country had long since departed to more 
western climes, but they had all heard vivid and terrible 
desenptions of the red-man; and all listened to tales of 
savage barbarity until their cheeks paled and their 


Irames shuddered with apprehension. The sudden hush 


sunshine of the soul. The gentleman possessed a hand- 
some and dignified face, with a form such as our dreams 
bestow upon a hero of ancient days. He seemed a fit 
protector for the lovely and delicate being at his side, 
who looked up to him with an expression of firm and 
of their merry voices, and the quick shadows that settled 
upon their bright faces, told the alarm with which they 


a ™ ) + 
regarded the strangers. 


trusting confidence, which was itself a perfect type of 
the holy faith of woman. It was easy to discover that 
For one moment they stood 
spell-bound by fear, and the next they turned and fled 
from the spot. , 


~oKing little 


this young couple had chosen to tread the path of life 
together, and that, as yet, their way was strown with the 
But, one of them, a pretty and resolute- | most beautiful flowers of hope. 


girl, still remained. She stood gazing at 


From their youth, beauty, and superior refinement of 


boat and its occupants, with a timid curiosity, that manners, the newly marred pair, for such in truth they 


But 


none gazed upon them with more apparent interest, than 


expressed itself most eloquently in every lineament of 
her innocent face. 


were, seemed the “observed of all observers.” 
She appeared desirous to obtain the 


ceed will of the strangers, but she knew not how to 
—_s the first advances towards acquaintaace. At 
fength she remembered having beard that the Indian 


‘ace Were peculiarly susceptible to kindness, and that 
they 


a group of Indians, who composed a portion of the boat's 
passengers. These Indians were the last remnant of a 
once powerful and warlike tribe, who were now leaving 
their hemes and heritage to seck a resting-place in the 
One of these dark-browed 


men, in particular, manifested a peculiar admiration for 


never forgot a favor. 


wild regions of the far west. 
twakened 


Yielding to the impulse 
by this reflection, she turned and darted away. 









INDIAN GRATITUDE. 

















the young bride. He gazed earnestly and unceasingly 
upon her face; he lingered near to catch the sound of 
her voice, and wherever she moved, his eyes followed 
her, as if they were fascinated by some magic spell. 

The boat was passing through a portion of the stream 
wider and more picturesque than any it had yet traversed. 
The river had become narrower, the current much more 
rapid, and dark rocks and high hills frowned in savage 
grandeur on either side. As the crowd of passengers 
were gazing in voiceless admiration upon the wild 
magnificence of nature, the silence was suddenly broken 
by a fearful noise. There was a mighty shock—and 
then arose the mingled sound of many voices, crying out 
in tones of agony and terror—“‘We are lost!” The 
steamboat had struck some hidden and fatal obstruction 
in the river, and her strong timbers were crashing and 
severing like a frail sapling in the stroke of the thunder- 
bolt. 
for selecting a mode of preservation—the boat was 


There was no time for deliberation—no chance 


rapidly going down, and the many terrified beings, thus 
suddenly menaced with destruction, sought each the 
readiest means of avoiding death. Some leaped boldly 
into the rapid current and swam stoutly towards the 


shore; others, who could not swim, clung eagerly to 


some frail okject which was to be their support in the | 


deep waters to which they were about to commit them- 
selves, and many ran wildly about upon the decks, 
frantically calling upon some loved name, or seeking 
some dear friend who had, perhaps, already met a 
dreadful doom. 

Among those who acted, in that trying moment, with 
firmness and composure, the young pair above alluded to, 
were conspicuous. As soon as the husband became 


. . : 1 . . + 
assured that the destruction of the boat was inevitable, || last beheld sinking beneath the wave, now safe and 


he calmly divested himself of some portion of his attire, 


whispered a few words of encouragement to his com- 


panion, and then twining his left arm around her slender | 


waist, he leaped into the water. 
swimmer, and imagined that he could easily bear his 
But this 
In 


light and lovely burthen in safety to the shore. 
hope was destroyed by an unlooked for accident. 
springing from the boat he struck his right arm violently 


against a floating plank, and when he endeavored to | 


This was truly alarming, but with great presence of | 
mind he entreated his wife to cling firmly to the support | 


| 
raise it he found it rendered powerless by the shock. | 
! 
| 


thus thrown in their way. All that he could now do, | 
was to lay hold of the plank himself, and look around | 
for assistance. 
his eye could afford the faintest hope of rescue ! | 
felt the powerful current rapidly bearing them down the | 
stream, he strove to raise his disabled arm to guide their 
frail support towards the shore. But his efforts were | 
vain, and the remorseless waters seemed eagerly burry- | 
ing him on to destruction. He could have resigned | 
himself calmly to the fate which now seemed inevitable, '| 
but for the fearful thought that his beloved wife must | 
share it. This agonizing reflection, added to the pain 

of his wounded arm, rapidly diminished his strength. 

Despair began to paralyze his energies, and he struggled | 


in vain against the faintness that was fast overpowering | 


He was an expert | 


There was none near—nothing that met |, 
As he |, 





——— 











| him. He imagined himself dying, and called out to is 





. 





'| companion— 
| “« Cling firmly to the plank, dearest, and God will seng 
} thee aid. I die—farewell!”’ 

| “No, no!” 


| indescribable anguish, while she loosed her hold of the 







she screamed, in the shrill accents of 







plank and clung frantically to his sinking form. “No 
| no, if thou must perish, I will not be saved. Better fay 
! to die with thee than live to lament thy loss.” Ar 
‘the same moment she relinquished all efforts to keep 







| herself from sinking, and resigned herself to a power 
| which she believed to be death. But it was only 


‘insensibility stealing over her, and after a time she 







, awoke as from a strange and troubled dream. The 






| noise of rushing waters seemed still sounding in her ears, 






| and her form yet seemed tossed about at the mercy of 





|| the restless waves. For some moments she vainly 






endeavored to recall the remembrance of what had 






}occurred. She was lying upon a little island in the 






middle of the stream. Some person was carefully sup- 





|| porting her head ; and looking up to ascertain who was 
, what was her astonishment to behold the dark 






|| near her 
| featured Indian who had so strangely and earnestly 
] regarded her during the voyage. This brought the 
| remembrance of the recent catastrophe vividly to her 









| mind, and uttering a faint low cry of anguish, she 





| darted a glance of fearful inquiry around. That look 






| was answered by beholding its object lying near, weak 
and almost exhausted like herself, but safe from the 
| . . . . 

| terrible fate that had threatened him. Then joy, unut 


- 
| it was enough to see the beloved one whom she had 









terable joy, took possession of her heart. She asked 








not how they had been saved, she cared not to know— 








unharmed before her; and a sense of holy gratitude and 


| tranquil happiness, excluded all other thoughts. 







The greeting of the young pair was such as might be 






imagined between persons, like them, rescued from the 
When the first deep gush of 






very grasp of death. 






fervent happiness passed away and allowed other 






thoughts to anse, they turned to their kind preserver 





offer the warmest acknowledgements for the service he 
He received their thanks with 4 
smile, but when they spoke of reward for his noble deed 





had rendered them. 


his features expressed dissatisfaction. His reply to the 
offers of reward was characteristic of the Indian race, 
for it expressed all that was necessary in few but fitting 


words. It also explained that which before appeared 





mysterious in his conduct. 





“Maneko,” he said, “wants no recompense; be 
would scorn to receive pay for what was only an act of 
duty. The beautiful white girl has forgotten the poo 
Indian whom she long ago befriended, but he can neve" 
forget her. The gift she took from her own fair neck 
still rests upon the bosom of his child, and the remet™ 
brance of her kindness is still warm in the heart of bi 
wife. Many times have the forest leaves withered ® 
| the breath of Autumn since the little white girl smiled 
kindly upon the strangers. She was then like a sprm 
flower just opening its beauties to the light, and she * 
now like a tall tree standing in the pride and glory of 









| 
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While at her voice the war-sword leaves its sheath, 


Euterpe sweetly sings from every summer wreath. 


\nd as each day-tint from the mountain fades, i 


Breathes over hill and dale ita witching serenades. 
he 


Born on its zephyr-wing from sphere unknown, 
Sw nal : . 
weet voices of the loved one who was once my own. | Vil. 


INDIAN GRATITUDE.---ETC. 








Original. 
DAILY TROVEGHTS. 


«yummer loveliness ; yet, Maneko remembered her again, || 
despite the change, and his heart warmed with the | 
desire of returning her kindness. It has pleased the 


BY HENRY B&R. HIRST. 
soul is satisfied.” aa 


Great Spirit to grant him an opportunity, and now his 


And thus it was! The grateful Indian had recognized | L. 


the fair young bride as the child who had, a number of | tow cool the morning wind that fresh!y steals, 


years before, conferred upon him a slight, but never-| Thro’ the raised lattice to my fevered brow. 
forgotten favor. In the fearful moment of the boat’s Winged spirit of existence which reveals, 
destructior, he had resolved to save her, or perish in the | In the soft breathings of its liquid flow, 
attempt. For some time his kindly intentions were | 4 ....-iousness and pride in its own heart, 
frustrated by the confusion of the scene, and by the | OF the deep luxury its sighs impart. 
disappearance of the lady and her husband. When, at || 


length, he did discover them, they were floating far || Il. 


away down the river, and it required his utmost exer-|! Tho linden boughs that sweep the window-pane, 


Bend softly down to meet its gentle kiss, 
With a low music like a fairy strain— 


ions to reach them. Even then he would not have 
been able to save them, if they had not been near a little || 


: . ¥ . j e ace 1] ‘ . . . 
island, which afforded a safe and secure resting-place to || Gad nature’s orison, telling that bliss 


And hope and life and light are all her own, 


In the sweet hymn breathed to th’ Almighty’s throne. 
Thus were two young beings rescued from a fearful || 


the insensible couple and their almost exhausted || 


preserver. 


death, and restored to hope and happiness, life and love, | Ill. 
by the influence of one little act of kindness. Surely H The air is of the south, and seems to bear, 
deeds of benevolence are like || Her wild bud’s fragrance on its unseen wings ; 
_ || And music of glad waters falling there, 

they take root in almost every soil—they spring up | And song of birds and other sylvan things 
} > - > . . io ' - = . * — 
the most rugged and lonely places; and they shed light || Who revel in its luxury, and elate 
and grace and beauty around the most desolate scenes! || 


i} 
| 


“ Flower-seeds by the far winds strown ;”’ 


Seem with the rapture of their woodland state. 
————— } IV 
i 


Original. 


i! 


It playeth with the blossoms on the stand, 
|| My mute companions! How their petals thrill, 
| Beneath the fannings of its kisses bland, 
} As tho’ each thought him on his native hill 
|| And it their native air. All ‘neath God’s seal, 
! Blossom and trees, as man, have sense to feel. 


STANZAS. 


Stxce young Apollo on Parnassus kept 

The dances of the muses with his lyre, 
The soul of symphony has never slept, } y. 

Nor Calliopé lost her martial fire, Afar, from a proud mansion, I can hear 
i The music of the mock-bird and the thrush, 
|, In vyeing harmony, creep to mine ear; 
When twilight calls me musing to the bower, Flowing as free as tho’ their native bush 

'| Was ’neath them in the sunrise, and on high 


|| Above them lay the pure and placid sky. 
Soundeth the mellow flute from distant lake, i vI 


And Hope and Love the fondest fancies wake, 
How sweet amid the stillness of the hour, 


|| Morn in the city. O’er me I can see, 

\ Quivering in the sunlight, the small fly, 

|| That seems a very atom unto me, 

\ Beneath the broad expanse of trackless sky; 
| Yet, as i¢ seems, in consciousness am I 


It bringeth every rosy dream of even, 
That whispers to me from the spirit-home, 
For what was erst of earth is now of Heaven, 


And gently to my couch of dreaming come, || That same small atom in eternity 
} , 


Now worshippers in lowly circles steal, || God infinite and mighty and alone ! 


neart of bis 


For evening prayer along the sacred aisle ; 
withered ™ 


How solemn sounds the organ’s lofty peal, 








| 







» girl smiled : “ Throughout the olden temple's mossy pile, 
ike a sprig + h hile the last twilight o’er the arches creeps, 
t, and she # ig And mong deen shadows lingering, with lone echo sleeps. } 
i glory of its Waisy.” au. B. W. K. 










| I thank thee for this blessing. I am one 
Who deems the sinner’s offering to thy throne, 

From his frail soul in grateful feeling done, 
Like heavenly music grateful to thine ear— 
For Thou turn’st not away from hearts sincere. 
Philadelphia. 1841, 








Original. 
NIGHT. 


’Trs night; o’er heaven’s blue steep 
A shadowy mantle of dark hue is drawn ; 
And the bright stars which keep 
Their watch-fires there, are kindling one by one, 
While, like a line of silver, pure and high, 
The crescent moon hangs in the western sky. 


’Tis night; the peasant nes, 

Toil-worn and weary, to his home and hearth ; 
And care his bosom flies, 

As kindly voices greet with love and mirth; 
For dear ones welcome, at the daylight’s close, 


And bless for him, the season of repose. 


’Tis night, beside the helm, 

The pilot leans, and with unsleeping eye, 
Surveys the starry realm ; 

Trills forth a song to bid the dull hours fly; 
While wakeful fancy unconfined doth stray 


To fnends, and home, and country far away. | 


’Tis night, and dimly burns 
The lamp beside the sick man, pale and wan, 
While feverishly he turns ; 
And sighing, watches for the far-off dawn ; 
And wondering much the while, when blessed with 
health, 
That men should ever toil, and strive for wealth. 


’Tis night, care-worn and weary, 
The mourner finds, in tears, a sad relief, 
For, like the lone heart, dreary, 
The sober darkness seems akin to grief; 
And stricken hearts love not day’s joyous hours ; 
But seek communion with the pale night flowers. 





’Tis night, the warrior dreams 
Of laurel wreaths, won in the battle fray ; 
The home-sick stranger turns to native scenes ; 
The poet to a wreath of fadeless bay ; 
The maiden to her plighted vows of love ; 
The Christian to a stainless world above. 


Night, solemn night, thou stillest 

Within my heart, each peace-disturbing thought, 
Night, holy night, thou fillest 

My soul with rays from Heaven’s own altar caught ; 
Thou speakest when thy shedes are gathered round, 
In voices sweet, which day’s wild mirth had drowned. 


Lord, from thy starry throne, 
Or curtained in thy cloudy mantle sun, 
When the deep thunder’s moan 
Peals forth sublime, and sheeted lightnings come, 
For thou, in storm or starlight, ever seems, 
The muse of Heaven, the very queen of dreams. 


JENETTA H. WILLIAMS. 





NIGHT.---ON THE DEATH OF A 


‘departments in which the multifarious concerns of this 


jis entrusted the direction of any particular brane? 


\ the affairs under his superintendance, and soon rendes 
|! his office a useless burden to his empl 

















Original. 
THE DEATH OF A CHILD. 








BY PARK BENJAMIN. 






An, happy child! her grave is green, 
And fresh the scattered flowers, 
Warmed only by the summer sun 
And wet with summer showers. 
I would it might be ever thus— 
For deep my spirit grieves, 
To think that on her little bed, 
Will fall the withered leaves. 








A week ago—and down her neck, 


Fell heaps of sunny hair ; 







I never saw, in all my life, 





A creature half so fair. 

Life blossomed in her cheek of rose— 
Beamed in her azure eye, 

Oh, Mary, dear, who ever dreamed, 
That thou wouldst droop and die? 










I saw, where she was lain, a man, 
Grey with the touch of years ; 

His fingers pressed his wrinkled face, 
And through them trickled tears. 

He doubtless wept that one so young, 
So beautiful was gone ; 

While he, the worn and bowed with age, 
Was feebly living on! 














I saw her sweet companions 
Approach by twos and threes ; 

Some stood and sobbed beside the grave, 
And some fell on their knees. 

They came to see her when she died, 
And they had come to shed 

The grief that swelled their little hearts, 
Where lay their darling—dead ! 

















More precious than the vanished light, 
Her tender lamp did burn— 

The vanished light will shine again, 
But she cannot return. 

Gone, gone—and all is gloomy now 
That was so fair to see ; 

Leave, seraph, leave thy home in Heaven, 
Or let me fly to thee! 





















ORDER. 
‘‘Tr the head aches, all the members of the bods 
are more or less disabled,”’ says the Latin aphoris® 
So in the body politic, and throughout the varie 












world are transacted, if the presiding genius to whot 






be 





should be found incompetent, from whatever cause, 
must be replaced, or disorder suddenly creeps ™ 
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SSED FLOWERS AND 


Original. | 
SSED FLOWERS AND THEIR 
ASSOCIATIONS 


PRES 


j 
} 
j 
| 
| 


Atmost every one has a abit of recalling past events || 


by associating them in their memory with some particu- 
lar object or other, the sight of which will, at any time, 
bring them back again to the mind with the most per- 
fect distinctness. Flowers are my associates. I never | 
receive any particular pleasure, without instantly memo- | 
ralizing it with a flower; and there is hardly a book in 
my possession, whose leaves do not bear the impress of 
several of the “ fairies sweet tenements.” 
There is a volume now before me filled with such fair | 
mementos of joys departed! As I turn its pages over, | 
many a vision of past delight rises up before me, and 
had each sweet blossom the gift of speech, it would | 
take more than one volume to hold the tales “ they 
could unfold.” 


Well do I re-| 


member, as I gaze upon them, the pleasant walk I once 


Here is a bunch of pressed violets! 


had in the woods of C 
part of May. 
green, bursting with glee its cone-like bud; when first | 


It was during the early 
The leaf was just putting forth its soft 


among the forest flowers, the gentle violet peeped up || 
from its bed of leaves, and sent fourth its sweet breath || 


to join the general rejoicing, that every where welcomed 
the coming of the joyous spring. 
I had commenced my walk with a saddened brow; 


| 
but who can feel sweet nature’s Hy 
} 


“ Mild and healing sympathy ” 
glide into the heart, and not leap up with gladness! | 
Very soon did my thoughts exchange their gloomy 
coloring, for the rich tints of nature’s own inspiring 
hues, 

Far through the tangled woods I pursued my way, 


noW pausing to gather wild flower, now listening to the | 


j 
{| 


music the feathered denizens of the forest-city poured |) 
forth so ric hly; and now resting upon a moss-covered | 
seat, gazing up and around, upon the glorious loveliness 
of creation, and w ondering how Sorrow and her nume- i 
rous retinue, could find a resting-place within such a |! 
world of beauty ! 
At length, with a heart more subdued in its desires, | 
and glowing with grateful feelings for its numerous 
blessings, I turned my course homeward. As I emerged 
‘rom the forest path, I espied, half covered with lifeless || 
forest leaves, a bunch of violets, larger and more deeply | 
blue, than any I had yet seen. Eagerly I plucked them | 
from their low ly bed, determining long to ere them, | 
484 memorial of an hour spent within Nature’s temple, 
n full communion with her invisible spirit, and my own | 
heart. 
And here they are again; as welcome now, faded | 


though they be, as when all glowing with life and | 


i! 

I bore them from their own bright home; for H 

charm of memory and sweet thoughts dwell upon || 

ut 

em, and they bring to my spirit again the holy teach-| 

Here j ’ ’ } 
is a piece of blue ‘ Anemone,’ ‘ Cape Jasmine, i 


"da‘ Daisy.” Ah! the vision of a young and happy | 


| had been 


| them so well; 
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| group rises up before me; and the merry scenes of a 
pleasant afternoon, spent with some friends now far 
away, are again presented to my view. 

We were standing upon a piazza that overlooked a 
variety of plants, 


beautiful garden, filled with every 
when one of us, a fair young girl, with a spirit as bright 
as the blossoms themselves, proposed our holding a 
conversation in flowers. So sending one of our beaux 
into the house for our bonnets, we bounded down the 
green slope before the door, and were soon eagerly 
engaged in our pursuit. 

Ah! 


ringing laugh went forth from each young heart, and 


what a delightful time it was! How cheery the 


with what a ery of delight we received our flowers, and 
read their sentiments. And then, after having exhaus- 
ted our store of knowledge on the subject, 
posed that one of us should play the sybil, and present 


to each of the others a bouquet of flowers, whose senti- 


it was pro- 


ments would most accord with his, or her character 
The gravest and most sensible of our company was 
chosen to the office, and it was agreed upon all sides, 
that he acquitted himself much better than could have 
and 


been expected from one who held the “ spoils,” 


who could have done as he pleased with them. 

We left the garden in high spirits, adorned with our 
emblems, and it was determined amongst us, carefully 
to press and preserve them, as a memento of that happy 
‘time. 

Most preciously have I kept mine; and as I gaze 
upon them, I feel assured, that amid all the scenes of 


enjoyment I have since been engaged in, none have 


exceeded the pure and healthful pleasure of those de- 
_lightful moments spent among the flowers. 
| Here is a pressed blossom of the ‘lily of the valley.’ 
| It was given to me by one as pure and sweet as itself. 
| Dear Lizzy was amongst my earliest friends ; and though 
/now married, and the mother of a beautiful boy, she 
has still the same gentle and affectionate disposition 
that distinguished her girlhood. 

Many a sweet token of her love have I received, and 
not the least was the gift of these sweet flowers. She 
riding out a few miles from her home, 
to visit a relative whose garden abounded with these 


fair emblems of purity; and though her time was very 
| . . . . . 
| limited, and her hands well filled with other things, yet 


nothing would do, but she must cull the finest of the 
garden’s treasures, to bring to the friend who loved 
and with a smile and a kiss that made 
them doubly dear, she presented them to me. 

They have been preserved amongst my most treasured 
things; and I never gaze upon them without a feeling of 


|| pleasure ; for the simplest gift of affection is dearer to 


me, than all the gold and precious stones in the world. 
brightly 


Here is a bunch of “ wild wood flowers.” 
they bring again to my view, another delightful walk in 


| the woods, and a host of petty adventures, that will 


take some time to enumerate. 
I was not alone this time, and my companion, a 
bright sparkling creature, whom Nature would spoil, if 
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she could, was as fond of the forest and its treasures, as |! 
myself. | 

It was about the middle part of May, when I went to 
pay @ visit to a dear and venerated friend, who resided 
in the pieasant village of J The spring had 
been very backward this year; indeed, there were those 
who said we had no spring at all. But I think the 
delightful day of our walk made up, for at least, a 
whole week of wet weather; and as we had about a 
dozen such days during the three months called spring, 
we were not quite so bad off as some people wanted 








' 


to make us out. 
During my stay with Mrs. G., a grand-daughter of | 
her’s came to visit her from the city; and a very delight- | 
ful time did Nannie and I have together. But of all || 
the pleasant things that then happened to us, and that | 
will longest remain on the memory, and be the brightest 
to look back to, was our walk in the woods. | 
It was upon the very last day of May, and never did | 
There was quite a 





the sun shine upon a fairer one. 
contrast between our equipments, when we sallied forth 


in our walk. Nannie could not get quite over her city || 
notions, and wore a dress more suitable for Broadway, 
as I laughingly told her, than the tangled scenes we| 
should have to encounter. 

For my own part, having already had as much expe- 
rience in hedge-torn dresses, and bramble-caught bon- 
nets, as I needed, I had most seriously concluded, 
henceforth, to leave all finery at home, when visiting the 
wood, and robe myself in garments more distinguished | 
for use than beauty. So I doffed my home dress, and 
donned a good stout calico, with shoes and gloves to 
match ; bat the pride of my invention, and the merry 
Never was any 





' 
| 
| 
| 


jest of all who saw it, was my bonnet. 
thing more simple or appropriate. 

A large newspaper, (the ‘ New World,’ for instance, ) 
doubled and drawn up together on one side, something 
in the shape of an ordinary sun-bonnet, with another 
smaller one plaited on behind, to protect the neck from 
the sun, and a string passed over it, when on the head, 
to keep it there firmly, is all that is required to form it. 

It sits lightly and pleasantly on the head, and is not 
caught half so often by the branches and brambles, as 
one of straw or muslin; besides, it requires no doing 
up, and when destroyed, five minutes will readily make 
another; and newspaper is cheap enough, I fancy. 
Then again, it gives its wearer the advantage of show- 
ing a head full of intellect, though it may be but outside, 
so I sincerely hope, all things considered, my bonnet 
invention will be taken into consideration, by all the 
“ ladies bright,” who leve to visit Nature in her wild- 
wood haunts. 

But I must ge on with an adventure. After having 
encountering, as usual, plenty of thorns and briars, we 
found ourselves entering the forest; and oh, what an 
enchanting view burst upon our sight! 

There were the stately “sylvan lords,” bending 
lightly over a brook that mirrored back their lofty 
forms, whilst it bore outstretched upen its bosom, the 


|more ardently longed for, than were those swee: 


| but all in vain. 


climbed over two fences, and crept under another, | 
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— 





‘water lily.” Never was any thing more beautiful, o 







“ Queens of the River.”” Oh! how patiently we ep. 


the tangled labyrinth 






countered of brambles ané 
branches that surrounded the brook, in hopes of being 


able to draw some of them out of their gem-like bed 







Poor Nannie’s flounces were continv. 






ally being caught in the thorny bushes, (and many, 





rent did they receive,) quite preventing her from making 
half the efforts her ardent longings prompted ; and the 

























































t 
_stick I had armed myself with, to reach them, was ‘ 
most provokingly too short; whilst a longer one was t 
beyond my strength. Never were damsels so disap- k 
pointed ! y 
So after all our endeavors, we had to leave them a 
we found them; contenting ourselves with the idea, a 
that they would have died in a short time, had we le 
caught them; and that no where could they look s th 
beautiful as in their own bright element. So we wer fa 
fain, at last, to turn from them, and gather sour crals 
that we found clustering round the branches of th er 
trees that surrounded the margin of their pure home. lei 
Then we turned again into the high way, to seek w gir 
opposite wood, where the flowers grew in the greates pe 
variety and abundance. Upon our way thither, w 
were met by a lady and gentleman of our acquaintance 
who had been looking for us, with the intention of juir 
ing our wanderings ; so we all proceeded together in! 
the world of beauty, nature had provided for us. 
Far through its tangled scenes we held our we 
pausing, at times, to gather the sweet blossoms that ¢ 
thickly clustered beneath our feet ; and whilst our com 
| panions walked on before us, Nannie and I could ne 
|help repeating to each other, many a sweet lay of the Vai 
| poets, recalling, as it were, in poetry, the beautilu The 
| scenes before us. Then, too, we encountered, it The 
quently— 
“A violet by a mossy stone, 
Half hidden from the eye, With 
~~ asa star, when ouly one And 
s shining in the sky: : 
| bringing those sweet lines of Wordsworth continually! a 
| our lips. | 
At last we reached a bowery dingle, where we fou And | 
a large moss-covered stone, most invitingly placed !* Like 
us to rest upon. So down we sat, laughing, chatting 
| and adorning ourselves with flowers, until the declin 
| sun warned us to think of returning. I 
But ah! our walk home was not to be accomplish The w 
| as quietly as we supposed. Hardly had we got 4 si" The 
| distance on our way, when all our poetical ideas we But i 
put to flight, by Nannie’s suddenly screaming, "HP And 
‘rushing forward to our companions, who were a !il# : 
lin advance of us. I followed quite as swiftly, thoy n the 
‘hardly knowing why, when the loud barking of dee : - buil 
| burst on our ears, and two splendid looking am™— 7 Vhile 
'came bounding upon us! . . _ ‘ 
| Oh, what a scene it was! We, trembling and (i? a shel 
| Tis as 


tering together, like the deer themselves, at the #4 
| of their mortal enemy, whilst our knight stepped bot 
| forward, holding up his cave to the rogues, w ho skulk 













quivering, yet deeply rooted forms of the graceful 
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THE COCOA-NUT TREE. 


creation Ww ith us. 


And then, how, in spite of our fears, | 


we laughed, and wondered where all our courage was. | 


Poor Nannie was the greatest coward, and she did 
nothing but tremble for some time afterwards; we 
even had to stop again, beside a pretty stream at the 


entrance of the wood, until she could recover herself. 


Just as the sun was setting in his gorgeous panoply | 
of crimson and gold, we neared our home, laden with || 


the sweet treasures of the forest, and ready to do justice || 


to grandma’s good cheer. 


Then after having described || 


In the Nicobar Isles, of the cocoa-nut tree 
They build the light shallop—the wild, the free ; 
They weave, of its fibres, so firm a sail, 
It will weather the rudest southern gale ; 
They fill it with oil, and with coarse jaggree, 
With arrack and coir, from the cocoa-nut tree, 
The lone, the free, 
That dwells in the roar 
Of the echoing shore, 


Oh! the cocoa-nut tree for me! 


our walk and its adventures, to Mrs. G., who always | 


takes such smiling interest in our young pursuits, and | 


laughed most heartily at them, we closed the evening | 


with poetry and conversation. 


Time has followed swiftly since that pleasant time, | 


and my delicate blossoms of remembrance have quite 


lost their sweet hues; but their forms, faded and frail | 


though they be, will ever express most distinctly the 
fair scenes with which they are associated. 


And now, for a time, I must bid adieu to these fra- 


grant memories of the past; but when another hour of 


leisure presents itself, perhaps some other of them may 
give forth a voice, and tell of pleasant scenes that hap- 
pened, during their short life of bloom. 


MARY A. COFFIN. 


Original. 


COCOA-NUT TREE 


BY FRANCES 8. OSGOOD. 


On! the green and the graceful! the cocoa-nut tree ! 
The lone and the lofty—it loves like me 
The flash—the foam of the heaving sea, 
And the sound of the surging waves, 
In the shore’s unfathomed caves. 
With its stately shaft, and its verdant crown, 
And its fruit in clusters drooping down; 
Some of a soft and tender green, 
And some all ripe and brown between ; 
And flowers, too, blending their lovelier grace, 
Like a blush thro’ the tresses on Beauty’s face. 
Oh! the lovely—the free, 
The cocoa-nut tree! 


Is the tree of all trees for me ! 


The willow—it waves with a tender motion, 


| Rich is the cocoa-nut’s milk and meat, 
And its wine—the pure palm wine is sweet ; 
It is like the bright spirits we sometimes meet— 
The wine of the cocoa-nut tree: 
For they tie up the embryo bua’s soft wing, 
From which the blossoms and nuts would spring; 
And thus forbidden to bless with bloom, 
Its native air, and with soft perfume, 
The subtle spirit that struggles there, 
Distils an essence more rich and rare, 
And instead of a blossom and fruitage birth, 
The delicate palm-wine oozes forth. 
Ah! thus to the child of genius, too, 
The rose of Beauty is oft denied ; 
But all the richer, that high heart, through 
The torrent of Feeling pours its tide, 
And purer and fonder, and far more true, 
Is that passionate soul, in its lonely pride. 
Oh! the fresh, the free, 
The cocoa-nut tree ! 
Is the tree of all trees for me! 


The glowing sky of the Indian Isles, 


| Lovingly over the cocoa-nut smiles, 

And the Indian maiden lies below, 

Where its leaves their graceful shadow throw : 
She weaves a wreath of the rosy shells, 

That gem the beach where the cocoa dwells. 


|| She binds them into her long black hair, 


And they blush in the braids, like rose-buds there. 
| Her soft brown arm, and her graceful neck, 
| With those ocean-blooms, she joys to deck. 
Oh! wherever you see 
The cocoa-nut tree, 
There will a picture of beauty be ! 
Niagara, July. 1841. 
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Is built of the trunk of the cocoa-nut tree; | difficult of all arts—the improvement of the social 
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she could, was as fond of the forest and its treasures, as | 





myself. 

It was about the middle part of May, when I went to | 
pay a visit to a dear and venerated friend, who resided || 
The spring had || 









in the pleasant village of J : 
been very backward this year; indeed, there were those || 
But I think the 
delightful day of our walk made up, for at least, a}, 





who said we had no spring at all. 






whole week of wet weather; and as we had about a |) 





dozen such days during the three months called spring, || 
we were not quite so bad off as some people wanted 






to make us out. 
During my stay with Mrs. G., a grand-daughter of | 









. hie ‘ P | 
her’s came to visit her from the city; and a very delight- 
ful time did Nannie and I have together. But of all || 
the pleasant things that then happened to us, and that 











will longest remain on the memory, and be the brightest | 





to look back to, was our walk in the woods. I} 





It was upon the very last day of May, and never did } 





the sun shine upon a fairer one. There was quite a | 








contrast between our equipments, when we sallied forth 





in our walk. Nannie could not get quite over her city 






notions, and wore a dress more suitable for Broadway, 
as I laughingly told her, than the tangled scenes we 






should have to encounter. 






For my own part, having already had as much expe- 





rience in hedge-torn dresses, and bramble-caught bon- |! 





nets, as I needed, I had most seriously concluded, | 





henceforth, to leave all finery at home, when visiting the 





wood, and robe myself in garments more distinguished | 
So I doffed my home dress, and | 





for use than beauty. 





donned a good stout calico, with shoes and gloves to 





match ; bat the pride of my invention, and the merry 





jest of all who saw it, was my bonnet. Never was any 





thing more simple or appropriate. 
A large newspaper, (the ‘ New World,’ for instance,) 






doubled and drawn up together on one side, something | 





in the shape of an ordinary sun-bonnet, with another 





smaller one plaited on behind, to protect the neck from 





the sun, and a string passed over it, when on the head, 





to keep it there firmly, is all that is required to form it. 





It sits lightly and pleasantly on the head, and is not 
caught half so often by the branches and brambles, as 






one of straw or muslin; besides, it requires no doing 





; ; ; . 
up, and when destroyed, five minutes will readily make | 






Then again, it gives its wearer the advantage of show- 
ing a head full of intellect, though it may be but outside, 






so I sincerely hope, all things considered, my bonnet 





invention will be taken into consideration, by all the 





“ ladies bright,” who love to visit Nature in her wild- 





wood haunts. 





But I must go on with an adventure. After having 


climbed over two fences, and crept under another, 






encountering, as usual, plenty of thorns and briars, we 
found ourselves entering the forest; and oh, what an 






enchanting view burst upon our sight! 
There were the stately “sylvan lords,’ 





? 





bending 














lightly over a brook that mirrored back their lofty 
forms, whilst it bore outstretched upen its bosom, the 
quivering, yet deeply rooted forms of the graceful 
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| but all in vain. 


| poets, 
| scenes before 


| hardly knowing why, when the loud barking of de 


water lily.’ Never was any thing more beautiful, o 


|more ardently longed for, than were those sweet 


“ Queens of the River.””’ Oh! how patiently we ep. 


countered the tangled labyrinth of brambles and 


| branches that surrounded the brook, in hopes of being 


able to draw some of them out of their gem-like bed: 
Poor Nannie’s flounces were continu. 
ally being caught in the thorny bushes, (and many 
rent did they receive,) quite preventing her from making 
half the efforts her ardent longings prompted ; and the 


stick I had armed myself with, to reach them, was 


most provokingly too short; whilst a longer one was 
beyond my strength. Never were damsels so disap- 
pointed ! 

So after all our endeavors, we had to leave them as 
we found them; contenting ourselves with the idea, 
that they would have died in a short time, had w 
caught them; and that no where could they look s 
beautiful as in their own bright element. So we wer 
fain, at last, to turn from them, and gather sour crabs 


| that we found clustering round the branches of the 


| trees that surrounded the margin of their pure home. 


Then we turned again into the high way, to seek w 
opposite wood, where the flowers grew in the greates! 
variety and abundance. Upon our way thither, w 
were met by a lady and gentleman of our acquaintance 
who had been looking for us, with the intention of juir 


ing our wanderings; so we all proceeded together int 


| the world of beauty, nature had provided for us. 


Far through its tangled scenes we held our way, 
pausing, at times, to gather the sweet blossoms that s 


thickly clustered beneath our feet ; and whilst our com 


| panions walked on before us, Nannie and I could pot 


help repeating to each other, many a sweet lay of the 
recalling, as it were, in poetry, the beautiu 
us. Then, too, we encountered, tr 
quently— 
“ A violet by a mossy stone, 
Half hidden from the eye, 
Fair asa star, when only one 
Is shining in the sky :” 


bringing those sweet lines of Wordsworth continually 
our lips. 

At last we reached a bowery dingle, where we found 
a large moss-covered stone, most invitingly placed f« 


us to rest upon. So down we sat, laughing, chatting, 


another; and newspaper is cheap enough, I fancy. || and adorning ourselves with flowers, until the declining 


sun warned us to think of returning. 
But ah! our walk home was not to be accomplisheé 
Hardly had we got a shot 


distance on our way, when all our poetical ideas wer 


as quietly as we supposed. 


|put to flight, by Nannie’s suddenly screaming, 


rushing forward to our companions, who were 4 lite 
I followed quite as swiftly, thoug? 


pgs 


in advance of us. 


burst on our ears, and two splendid looking anm® 





came bounding upon us! 
Oh, what a scene it was! ) 
tering together, like the deer themselves, at the 41 
| of their mortal enemy, whilst our knight stepped bold’ 
| forward, holding up his cane to the rogues, who sk ulkes 
‘off fast enough, when they found one of the lords 4 
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THE COCOA-NUT TREE. 


creation with us. And then, how, in spite of our fears, 
we laughed, and wondered where all our courage was. 
Poor Nannie was the greatest coward, and she did 
nothing but tremble for some time afterwards; we 
even had to stop again, beside a pretty stream at the 


entrance of the wood, until she could recover herself. 


Just as the sun was setting in his gorgeous panoply || 
of crimson and gold, we neared our home, laden with || 


the sweet treasures of the forest, and ready to do justice || 


to grandma’s good cheer. Then after having described 


our walk and its adventures, to Mrs. G., who always | 


takes such smiling interest in our young pursuits, and 
laughed most heartily at them, we closed the evening 
with poetry and conversation. 

Time has followed swiftly since that pleasant time, 


and my delicate blossoms of remembrance have quite 


| 


lost their sweet hues; but their forms, faded and frail 


though they be, will ever express most distinctly the 
fair scenes with which they are associated. 

And now, for a time, I must bid adieu to these fra- 
grant memories of the past; but when another hour of 


leisure presents itself, perhaps some other of them may 


give forth a voice, and tell of pleasant scenes that hap- 


pened, during their short life of bloom. 


MARY A. COFFIN. 





Original. 
COCOA-NUT TREE. 


BY FRANCES 8. OSGOOD. 
On! the green and the graceful! the cocoa-nut tree ! 
The lone and the lofty—it loves like me 
The flash—the foam of the heaving sea, 
And the sound of the surging waves, 
In the shore’s unfathomed caves. 
With its stately shaft, and its verdant crown, 
And its fruit in clusters drooping down; 
Some of a soft and tender green, 
And some all ripe and brown between ; 
And flowers, too, blending their lovelier grace, 
Like a blush thro’ the tresses on Beauty’s face. 
Oh! the lovely—the free, 
The cocoa-nut tree! 


Is the tree of all trees for me ! 


The willow—it waves with a tender motion, 
The oak and the elm with more majesty rise ! 
But give me the cocoa, that loves the wild ocean, 
And shadows the hut where the island-girl lies. 


In the Nicobar Islands, each cottage you see, 


Is built of the trunk of the cocoa-nut tree; 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| 


In the Nicobar Isles, of the cocoa-nut tree 
They build the light shallop—the wild, the free ; 
They weave, of its fibres, so firm a sail, 
It will weather the rudest southern gale ; 
They fill it with oil, and with coarse jaggree, 
With arrack and coir, from the cocoa-nut tree, 
The lone, the free, 
That dwells in the roar 
Of the echoing shore, 


Oh! the cocoa-aut tree for me! 


Rich is the cocoa-nut’s milk and meat, 
And its wine—the pure palm wine is sweet ; 
It is like the bright spirits we sometimes meet— 
The wine of the cocoa-nut tree : 
For they tie up the embryo bud’s soft wing, 
From which the blossoms and nuts would spring; 
And thus forbidden to bless with bloom, 
Its native air, and with soft perfume, 
The subtle spirit that struggles there, 
Distils an essence more rich and rare, 
And instead of a blossom and fruitage birth, 
The delicate palm-wine oozes forth. 
Ah! thus to the child of genius, too, 
The rose of Beauty is oft denied ; 
But all the richer, that high heart, through 
The torrent of Feeling pours its tide, 
And purer and fonder, and far more true, 
Is that passionate soul, in its lonely pride. 
Oh! the fresh, the free, 
The cocoa-nut tree ! 
Is the tree of all trees for me! 


The glowing sky of the Indian Isles, 

Lovingly over the cocoa-nut smiles, 

And the Indian maiden lies below, 

Where its leaves their graceful shadow throw : 
She weaves a wreath of the rosy shells, 

That gem the beach where the cocoa dwells. 
She binds them into her long black hair, 


Her soft brown arm, and her graceful neck, 
With those ocean-blooms, she joys to deck. 
Oh! wherever you see 
The cocoa-nut tree, 
There will a picture of beauty be! 


Niagara, July, 1841. 


Who will be hardy enough to assert that a better 


constitution is not attainable than any which has hith- 


erto appeared? Is the limit of human wisdom to be 


| estimated, in the science of politics alone, by the extent 


| of its present attainments ! 


While its leaves, matted thickly, and many times o’er, | 


’ con ‘ “ey: 
Make a thatch for its roof, and a mat for its floor; 


Its shells, the dark islander’s beverage hold— 
Tis a goblet as pure, as a goblet of gold. 
Oh! the cocoa-nut tree 
That blooms by the sea, 
Is the tree of al! trees for me! 





| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


Is the most sublime and 
difficult of all arts—the improvement of the social 
order, the alleviation of the miseries of the civil condi- 
tion of man—to be alone stationary, amid the rapid 
progress of every other art, liberal and vulgar, to per- 
fection? Where would be the atrocious guilt of a 
grand experiment, to ascertain the portion of freedom 
and happiness that can be created by political institu- 
tions ?—James Mackintosh. 








LITERARY REVIEW. 


InctpeNTs oF Travet iN CenTRAL AMericA, CHIAPAS AND 
Yucatan, by John L. Stephens: Harper & Brothers.—Mr. , 
Stephens is certainly the prince of travellers, both in adventure | 
and description. Here are two volumes of the most choice 
material, selected, we may almost say, at our very doors— tj 
material affording invaluable knowledge to science and mankind | 
in general, Searcely had our traveller exhausted all that was 
curious and interesting in the regions of the sacred and classic i 
countries, but we find him, having travelled over this singular 
and almost unknown territory and presenting us with the fruits | 
of his indefatigable research—discovering for us the remains of 
a highly cultivated race, which must have existed anterior to | 
the earliest records extant of America. His descriptions and 
comments on these singular objects, as well as his observations | 
on the present state of the country, its inhabitants, and their 
manners, as also those on Chiapas and Yucatan, render it a most 
One great and | 
excellent peculiarity, and one which is possessed by Mr. 
Stephens, is a total abandonment of all affected and profound 


invaluble, as well as a most delightful work. 


terms, as well as al] studied mannerism of style. You peruse 

his writings with the sume interest, as if listening to their narra- | 
tion from his own lips, "till you find yourself unexpectedly at | 
the end of the volumes, and feel as if you could again commence 


their perusal with fresh delight. 


Tue Martyrs or Science, by Sir David Brewster: Harper | 
& Brothers.—The lives of Galileo, Tycho Brahe, and Kepler, 
the celebrated astronomers who flourished at the end of the 
sixteenth and beginning of the seventeenth centuries, form the | 
contents of this volume—and to the student of science and the 
general reader, will be found most interesting, imparting much 
information upon the subjects of these biographies, as well as 
of the most prominent individuals who existed in their time. 
The character of Galileo is excellently drawn, all that is valua- 
ble and useful being retained and perspicuously written, a merit 
There is 
technical 
phraseology adopted, of 
scientific biographies, the writers making them principally a 


seldom to be met with in this department of letters. 
manifested, 
the 


no elaborate and mystified style no 


too generally characteristics 
medium for expressing their own tevets and professional ideas. | 
Sir David Brewster, than whom no man is endowed with a more 
comprehensive intellect and scientific knowledge, has carefully 
avoided this besetting sin, and given a correct and graphic 
illustration of the lives of these celebrated men, accompanied 
with a few terse and apposite remarks on their moral, social, 
It is one of the best numbers of this 

excellent series of publications. } 


and scientific characters. 


GREENLAND, AND THE Faroe Istanps: Harper & 


instructive volume, and 


ICELAND, 
Brothers.—An 
which has been greatly wanting in the department of history. 
Isolated and almost unknown to the mass of humanity, it is | 
singular to learn how vast an influence these islands have exer- 


interesting and one 


cised upon the physical, moral, religious and even literary 


character of mankind. We congratulate the publishers upon 


this addition to the ‘ Family Librery, 


as itis decidedly one of 
its most valuable issues which has yet appeared. 


Journey in THe Weat, by Mrs. Steele: J. S. Taylor.— 
This unpretending volume is characterized by sound sense, a 
quality which is ever displayed in the writings of Mrs. Steele. 
The various counties, their geological qualities, institutious and || 
inhabitants, are all minutely investigated and described in a 
plain and pleasing manner. For the traveller, we know of no, 
work more suitable—while to the emigrant, in many cases, it 


will be found to contain much useful information. 


Tue Queen or Frowers: Lea & Blanchord.—This is a 
beautiful little volume, splendidly ornamented with colored 
plates of the different species of “the Queen of the flowers,” 
and illustrated in a series of letters. We have not for a long 
time beheld a more appropriate present for the youth of both 
sexes.—Carvills & Co. 


LITERARY REVIEW 


| with taste, liberality, and talent. 


| to receive them as perfectly satisfactory, or consider the cloud 


| experience and is well worthy of perusal. 














—-- - . 





La Deesse, AN Evuster-atic Romance, by the Author » 
‘ Straws:’ Carvill & Co.—We have reatl this pretty little 
volume and laughed heartily at many of its quaint expression 
and truly original witticisms. The féte champétre of Slims ap) 
the Blasted One, alias the serenade row at the American, ap 
most pindarically hit off. The poem is beautifully printed, and 
with the admirers of the facetious Straws, will, we have w 
doubt, become an especial favorite. 













Tue Untrep Srates Macazine: G. & H. Langley.—Thy 
excellent Magazine having passed into the hands of the above 
enterprizing publishers, is a pledge that it will be conducted 
We wish it every success, 








Lire ano Lrrerary Remarns or L. E. L., by Leman Blan. 
chard: Lea & Blanchard.—Mr. Blanchard has written just 
He has given ys 







enough to render this biography interesting. 
a sketch, which is frequently better than a finished picture 
We have all the prominent features of her personal and literary 
career, and they are descanted upon with great discrimination 
Too truly has the poet said, “ Thos 
whom the gods love, die young,” and in poor L. E. L., we have 
a most melancholy illustration. A sweeter poetess, if we 
except Mrs. Hemans, never struck the lyre, and a more artless 
ainiable, and virtuous, although maligned being, never walked 
through this world of envy. Mr. Blanchard 
assiduously to disseminate a confutation of the suspicious cir 
cumstances attending her demise, still we cannot bring ourselves 








impartiality and justice. 









has _ labored 









of mystery which yet hang around her fate, to be fairly dis 
pelled. The second 
unpublished essays and poems, characteristic of her beautiful 
genius, and of course most acceptable to her admirers. 






volume is composed of several nev 









Tue Marryinc Man: Lea & Blanchard.—A novel from the 
pen of * The Old Bachelor,” is a guarantee of excellence, ant 
those who peruse the Marrying Man, will not be disappointed. 


It is founded upon fashionable life, is smartly written, and ful 
of striking incidents and situations.—Carvills & Co. 











Tue Lavy or Rerinement, by Mrs. Sandford: Jama 
Loring.—We believe that never at any one period have so may 
volumes been issued from the press of both countries, relating 
to the female character, and the writers of which, for the greater 
part, being all competent to the task. Among them, the Lady 
of Refinement is one of the very best, written from matured 










Lectures oN THE Spuere anp Duties or Woman, by &. 
Burnap: J. Murphy.—This volume, among the many which 
on every hand are springing up in reference to the true por 
tion of woman in society, is the best we have ever perused. It 
is written with a dispassionate judgment, a sound know 
ledge of its subject, and in a spirit of great liberality, There 
no arrogance ef opinion, no dictatorial precept, or hostility © 
other sects and their principles advanced. In Mr, Burnap # 
combined the man of manners, the philanthropist, and schols! 
and, above all, a strict observer of human nature. The duties 
wonfon, and especially of the American female, are ably defined 
and correctly auimadverted on. We take pleasure in reco® 
mending it as a work that all parents should place in the hasé 
of their daughters, and the husband in that of his wife. 




















Carey & Hart- 


cter, 


Joseru Rusnsrook, by Captain Marryat: 
Captain Marryat has struek out into a new line of chara 
and in which he promises to be as successful as in his nautica! 
one. The present work is full of interest and originality ot 

plot—he also, departs not, too much into the regions of folly, 
but continues to keep his eye on nature and probability. We 
are certain it will be popular among all novel readers. 













Cuarces O'MaLtey ann Barnany Rupce.—We have receive? 
the last numbers of these works, which continue still to progt’” 
in interest 
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THEATRICALS. 
Parx.—At this theatre, during the past month, Mademoiselle 

Elisler has been “the bright particular star,” 
standing the solar season of the year, her singular popularity 
has attracted full and fashionable audiences; indeed, we be- 
lieve that hardly has the theatre ever been as well attended as 
on the three first nights of her engagement, the very lobbies 
being crowded with anxious gazers, who were quite contented | 


and notwith- 


to catch a single glimpse of the danseuse, so as tohe enabled to 
say they had beheld the divine Elisler!!! 
thing more than natural in this, if philosophy could find it 


“There is some- 


out.” For ourselves, we are willing to award to her the full 
meed of praise as a proficient in her art, but we totally condemn | 
the dissolute mania which places the art of dancing above the 
dramatic genius of our country. This is a great and destruc- | 
tive feeling of the American character; it is governed by no 
discriminating principle as to the false or true standard of art | 
and talent, fashion, altogether, being their guide, while impo- | 
sition, too often, by the aid of wealth or private interest, is 
placed above the humble and meritorious. Is it not a painful 
and melancholy characteristic of an enlightened country, to 
behold its inhabitants showering their means upon, and ser- 
vilely doing homage to an altitudinarian? We hear of * the 
poetry of motion, of “ the grace” of “ the soul-like Fanny,” 
of “the symmetrical limbs of the beautiful Elisler,” of her 
“ angelic looks,” ’ 


till the heart faints and sickens at the sound, 
and this, too, by individuals who are as ignorant of the art and 
We behold, also, the | 


elite of our cities, encouraging, and pretending to a knowledge 


its rules, as a Yahoo or a wild Indian. 


of the beauties of dancing, regarding this artist as the celestial 
of human perfection, as we once heard her termed, and even 
No 
expense, no sacrifice of time, are, by them, considered as too 
extravagant, to witness an art which a French writer has de- | 


aping her as the very arbiter clegantiarum of society. 


fined to be only “a regular motion of the body by leaps and 
steps, beating time to the sound of instruments.” What, we 
candidly and coolly ask of them, is to be learned, or what bene- 
ft can be derived from such exhibitions? The advocates of her 
cause may answer, you behold the elegance of the human figure 
—yes, such elegance as would not, in any other class of society 
be countenanced, but strongly excite the honest indignation of 
every person who venerates the cause of morality and modesty. | 
We have said that we believe her to be a proficient in her art: | 
but is that art to be permitted to run riot in the paths of indeli- | 
cacy? When an author, endowed with the rarest zifts of intel- 
leet, prostitutes these gifts to the dissemination of vice, and | 
the injury of society, is he not frowned down, and avoided as a 
dangerous being ; and although we are perhaps compelled to 
admire his genius, yet we are doubly so to despise the means 
by, and the cause in which he employs it? so is it with Made- 


moiselle Elisiler. The display of her talent is as perfect as 


“udy and the rules of art can make it, but then that very per- 


fection is calculated to injure the interests of society, 


and 
sorry | 


are we to perceive that the very persons who should pre- | 
— an example to our rising, and especially the female part | 
o! our community, are those who countenance the exhibition, |! 
= loudest in their praise, and most abject in their adulation. 
Some people have said, in opposition to the grounds on which | 
We have based our remarks, that the manager is to blame in | 
"aving engaged her; but to this we say, certainly not. The 
"™atager found that the pure and legitimate could receive no 


| 


‘PPorters, and at last, to preserve himself from ruin, and to || 


gratify the } 
» Fratily the morbid curiosity of the public, he acceded to, and || 


"gaged the divine Fanny. Poor Mr. Shakspeare was dis- | 


| 
Placed from his pedestal, and Mrs. Terpsichore exalted in his || 


Stead, 7 
, 7 and all this solely to gratify a loose and immoral taste, 
5° aid in the 


dissemination of what is deadly injurious to the i 
a country of || 
Of the other performances, | 


after this, but little to say, knowing that they are | 
“Ul Mere ye : | 


presen 
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¥e have, 
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THEATRICALS. 


1, Bayadere. 


| criticism. 


It was badly represented in the singing depart- 


ment, and apparently hastily got up Ellsler made little or no 


impression in it. The recollection of Augusta and Lacomte 
was paramount in this instance. 

Bowery.—A succession of sterling plays have been performed 
Mr. Hamblin and Mrs. Hield 


The most of these plays we 


here to very excellent houses. 
sustaining the leading characters. 
have already commented upon, and as there is no new or par- 
ticular feature, we deem it unnecessary to enter again into 
We may, however, mention that the performances 
of Mrs. Hield are marked by a correct adherence to the text, a 
judicious taste in costume, and a thorough knowledge of the 
stage, but a sameness runs throughout her acting, which fre- 


quently mars its effect. Individuality is a great essential in 


| the dramatic art, and without which no performer can ever 


attain to eminence, yet we are well aware that an actor or 
actress who has to support the whole range of the principal 
parts in a theatre, seldom is, or can be great, or even respecta- 
ble; hence we are ever willing to congratulate those per- 
formers who evince a correct knowledge, if not a great one, of 
their art, and such the Mrs. Hield. She is a 
sound and useful actress, one who never offends, but invari- 


is case with 


ably gives satisfaction. representation of Emma, in 


William Tell, althongh not a character to test the ability of 


‘nation of dance and song, was the operatic ballet of the |) himself in New-York. 


the actress, was an excellent performance, as was the Tell of 
Mr. Hamblin, into which he infused great power and feeling. 


| A satirical and amusing little sketch, entitled, Heels versus 


Heads, written by the editor of the Atlas, has been produced 
It is a capital hit at the 
prevailing Ellsler mania, pointedly written, and was received 


at this house with decided success, 
with just appreciation by the audience. A clever young lady, 
Miss A. 
imitation of the popular dancer, displayed considerable tact 
and talent. 
caution her against the flattery of friends, and the injudicious 
Though last, yet best, have been 


Lee, supported the principal character, and in her 
She is a neat and pleasiug dancer, but we would 


applause of the multitude, 
the performances of Mr. George Holland, whom many of our 
play-goers will recollect as having been the particular favorite at 
Time has laid his hand but 
The 


same quaint and irresistible humor characterizes his acting— 


the Rowery some years since. 


lightly on him; he still retains his faculties unimpaired. 


the rich laugh, the buoyancy of spirits, and the flexible and 
Ho 


is, at this moment, one of, if not the best comedians the Ameri- 


mirth-moving features, are as fresh and forcible as ever. 


can stage possesses, and we were happy to perceive that as 
This estab- 
lishment is now closed for the summer season, but will, we 


such he was appreciated by a New-York audience. 


understand, re-open during the present month, with an in- 


ti - 
creased combination of dramatic novelty. 


CuatTHamM.—J. R, Scott has played a long and tolerably suc- 
sessful engagement, supported by Mrs, Thorne, Miss Mestayer, 
and Mrs, Anderson. the succes of 
theatricals, but certainly it is not visible at the Chatham Tho- 


We hear of a decline in 


atre, for a steady and saving audience to the treasury is nightly 
congregated within its walls, a distinct class of play-goers from 


| every other theatre in the city, so that whatever attraction is 


elsewhere presented, militates little or none against the Chat- 
The performances are generally correctly given, but of 
late, we have beheld some glaring violations in several of the 


ham. 


principal actors, a carelessness of their author—in fact, in some 
instances, @ total unacquaintance with the subject matter alto- 
gether, a slovenliness in costume, and a demeanor of bravado, 
We would, 


at any time, rather praise than censure, but when such infringe- 


as if they rejoiced in these derelictions of duty. 


ments upon the sense and taste of the public become so palpa- 
bly flagrant, we are compelled to point them out to prevent 
their recurrence. Out of kindness, we will not, at present, 
mention names, deeming this hint sufficient to lead to an 


amendment of the evil. 


Ovymeic.—Mr. Mitchell will begin his campaign early in 
September; his speculation in Philadelphia, we understand, 
Mr. Crummles will find “ there 
He cannot do better than content 


did not meet his expectations. 
is no place like home.” 












EDITORS’ TABLI 


4 


“ Maledicus a malefico non distat nisi occasione—QuINT.” 


Iv a former number we referred to our having been the first 
who set the example to periodical publications in giving original 
articles by native authors, as also securing for our columns the 
service of foreign ones. 
by insinuotions from a certain quarter, the second has, and to 
which we now present a confutation in the evidence of incontro- 
vertible fact. In July, of 1836, we published an original tale 
from the pen of Mrs. 8. C. Hall, the celebrated delineator of 
Trish character, which our readers may find on referring to the 
pages of the * Companion,” and since then, we have frequently, 
at a great expense, procured and published original articles 
from many other foreign writers. We mention this to show 
that we have never advanced an assertion which we cannot sub- 
stantiate, as also to correct any erroneous impressions which too 


The first has never been disputed but | 


zealous individuals have been attempting to circulate at the | 


expense of the “Companion.” We are, perhaps, wrong in 


deigning to attach so much importance to so trifling an affair, | 
Lut a constant repetition of petty insinuations has induced us | 


thus to defend our just rights, and refute the unfounded allega- 
tions of enviousdetractors. It will he perceived that the present 
number is embellished with a magnificent plate of the Fashions, 


as well as a beautiful steel engraving, both unequalled by any 


contemporaneous publication, at the same time we are happy to 
inform our readers that it is our intention, hereafter, to present 


| quarter greeted her. 


| folly are past, prosperity had intoxicated us, and when disaster 


EDITORS’ TAB 


| we to testify that a more brilliant reception never, perhaps, 
| awaited any candidate ina public profession. 
| was listened to with the most profound attention, and at the 


| of the day, and among others, our summer recreations must bv 


them every month with two similar engravings, or, when a || 


fashion-plate cannot correctly be given, (for we profess to pub- 
lish nothing but what obtained from the most authentic 
sources in this department,) a landscape and pictorial subject 
will be substituted, thus rendering the ‘* Companion” the most 
This our readers must be 


is 


elegant ladies’ magazine in America. 


| summer is smiling over us—let all who can avail themselves of 


aware, can only be accomplished at great additional expense, || 


but which we value not while our exertions are encouraged and 
rewarded by a generous community. The ‘“ Companion” is 
now acknowledged to be the ne plus ultra of taste and talent, 
and so long as we hold at command our present ample resources, 


nothing shall be lacked to sustain its high reputation. 


country’s Independence, was celebrated + ith every demonstra- 


tion of respect and rejoicing worthy of >> noble an occasion— 


Tre Fourtu or Jury.—The Sixty-Fifth anniversary of our 


an occasion which had its origin in a cause unprecedented in 


the annals of nations, for purity of principle, strength of devo- 
tion, and fearless and unconquerable courage. “ Whena prince 
whose character marked by every act which defines a tyrant, 
was no longer deemed fit to be the ruler of a free people,” was 
deprived of his power by that little but sacred and ever hallowed 
hand of feorless spirits, who in their own persons representing 






|“ Quadrilles,” from Balfe'’s Opera of Falstaff, by L. 


the citizens of Americe, “ pledged their lives, their fortunes, || 


and their sacred honors,” to bid defiance to all foreign sway— 
who in the midst of gloom and despondence, when not one 
solitary star of hope illumed the horizon, raised the banner of 
independence, and after a struggle of many years, true to them- 
selves and the cause of freedom—when every inch of soil was 
disputed with the myrmidons of foreign power—when son and 
sire had mingled their blood together on the plains of war— 


when thousands of freemen had perished in the glorious strife, 


at length beheld the sun of freedom burst forth in cloudless | 


splendor upon their beloved country, and the creatures of | 


tyranny wither in its blaze. Alas! not one of the fearless 
and noble fifty-six spirits who first severed the chain of tyranny 
now exists—but what of that, their good deeds live after them, 


their names are enshrined in the hearts of their countrymen, 


their memories will live unforgotten through all future time, 


and prouder and far more glorious will be the adoration paid to 
the Fathers of American Independence, than to the greatest 
monarch or triumphant conqueror of earth. 


Musicat.—lIt is with extreme pleasure that we have to record 
the very successful appearance of a youthful debutante, in the 
person of Miss Jane Sloman, as a performer on the piano forte. 


| Silk robe with flounces, with full plaits running from 


| tablier skirt of silk, in three equal parts, open at the sides a 


| plainly braided—but, the latter is the most prevailing fashie" 
and considered to be the most becoming. 


it 


‘ > ‘ ! 
Unknown and unheralded she came before her audience, relying | 











solely on her genius to secure their favor, and truly happy ar 





Her performane: 







close of each recital, long and enthusiastic applause from every 
Her execution is truly wonderful, he 
faste of the most refined order, while her command over this 
most difficult of all instruments, excites the surprize and admin. 











tion of every beholder. 







are determined at all events not to be deprived of their pleasure 
and although at all times we are advocates of economy, yet if 
there is an allowable extravagance, we certainly say it is 
pardonable in the enjoyment of rural amusements. There is, 








perhaps, no city in the world whose vicinity affords so many 
beautiful resorts, as New-York, all of which are approachable 
at the utmost in a few hours—and we are happy also to lear 
that many of the hotel-keepers are suiting their charges to the 
This is as it should be. The days oj 









character of the times. 






burst upon us like a thunderclap, we were not prepared to meet 
it. We have, however, passed nearly through the ordeal—we 
find that retrenchment in every department must be the order 









directed on the principles of prudence. All this will be, how. 
ever, more beneficial to the visitor, for it will preserve him bot 
Formerly these trips were attended 







in health and pocket. 
with the most extravagant and foolish acts, and instead of 








proving a benefit to the sojourner, were in most respects to hin 
But enough of moralizing. The sweet and joyou 






an evil. 







the shade and shelter of the country, while we venture to sug- 
gest to them the following places—Coney Island, Bath, Rocka- 
way, Staten Island, Fort Hamilton, Oyster Bay, Long Branch 
Newport, and numerous others, where comfort and convenience 
are moderately attained, and a speedy conveyance to the city 
can at all times be commanded. 













New Music.—* The Chieftain’s Daughter,” words by G. P 
Morris, music by H, Russe}. “ There stood a Star in the Heaven’ 
Blue,” words by J. G. Percival, music by N. A. Baldwin. “(Os 
Thee | Thought,” words by William By, music by J. G. Maeder 
are the titles of three very pleasing ballads, published by Firth 
& Hall. * President Tyler's Military Waltz,” by W. Benziger- 
Negri, and 








“The Anniversary March,” by C. M. King, have been ale 
published by the same gentlemen. 










Aveust Fasntons, 1841.—We give this month three differen! 






modes of walking dresses, from which our lady subscribers * 

be able to select that which they deem most appropriate. 4! 
of them are of the latest Parisian fashion, and may be dependet 
upon for their exactness, both in description of material a 
manner of make.—Robe of fancy colored silk or muslin, ¥!® 
clasps of silk, and studded with single roses—corsage, long ® 
similarly ornamented—black or white silk mantilla, trimme! 
Tuscan bonnet, cottage style, with flowers—- 
















with lace. 







shoulders to the waist—tight sleeves—cottage bonnet, with! 
wreath of flowers inside and decorated with flowers. 







Eventnc Daess—White muslin or lace robe, over which it* 







ornamented with flowers—corsage tight and low on the shoulde™ 
—sleeves very short and full. The hair is generally wort" 
the most simple mazner, either in ringlets with a fillet of 
bon or pear! round the head, and ornamented with flowers,” 









This part of the orm 
ment, is, however, more guided by taste, and fashioned #0 *" 
suit the countenance of the lady, and of which we deem out 
readers most able to judge. 
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